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COMMENTS 


A LOGICAL MOVE 


The news that Regis College in Denver 
has dropped the traditionally required 
course in Minor Logic will come as a 
shock to some. In announcing the substi- 
tute, however, Rev. Henry R. Klocher, 
S.J., philosophy department head, indi- 
cated the chief area in which so many 
Catholic college graduates are weak: 
relativist and positivist versions of Kan- 
tian philosophy. 

Presumably, therefore, Regis College 
will offer a required course which will 
embrace the main tenets of minor and 
major logic. This, we feel, is a magnificent 
step forward in that it recognizes our 
age as positivistic—speculatively (v.g., 
Dewey’s heritage at Columbia Teachers 
College), morally (v.g., “Situation 
Ethics” recently condemned by Pope 
Pius XII), legally (v.g., the ethical fun- 
dament of Justice Holmes in his and suc- 
ceeding Supreme Court judgments). The 
feeling here is that the root problem is 
basically epistemological, and Regis Col- 
lege seems now geared to meet it by a 
realistic appraisal of its curriculum. 


REPORT CARDS 


The introduction of new style report 
cards among a number of elementary 
schools thereby precluding the compar- 
ing of Dad’s report card to that of Johnny 
or Mary has caused some consternation 
among parents, has evoked interest among 
teachers, and certainly has revolutionized 
grading methods. 

While these new methods vary, they 
are based generally upon the idea of 
removing pupils from competition with 
the whole class and basing marks upon 
the individual’s accomplishments meas- 
ured against his judged ability. A pu- 
pil’s capacity to learn may be ascertained 
through various I.Q. tests, teacher evalu- 
ations, previous records, etc., and each 
grading period his classroom work is 
graded against his capabilities. Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, the brilliant, the average, 
and the dullards are all judged in the 
fairest way and individual pupils need 
only measure up to themselves rather 
than the “unfair” competition of the class 
lumped together. 

The most common method of grading 
this concept is to indicate by the A, B, C, 
method a pupil’s work and in an adja- 
cent column list his capability in that 
particular subject so that a pupil achiev- 
ing a B in a subject in which he is ca- 
pable of achieving an A can be spotted 
and urged to do better work whereas a 
pupil gathering a B where his capa- 
bility is a C can be congratulated for his 
fine effort. 

A similar method uses a Scholastic 
Achievement Profile where the pupils 
capability is indicated with a red line 
and his work in blue. 

Other methods currently being eval- 
uated are character analysis reports 
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where the pupil is graded on everything 
from neatness to responsibility and syb. 
jects also, of course. More emphasis jg 
being placed in some quarters on per. 
sonal characteristics with social graces, 
helpfulness, and care of personal prop- 
erty achieving a high place on the report 
card. 

Parent-teacher conferences have come 
more and more to the fore, in some cases 
surplanting the report card entirely for 
lower grades. Here the parent receives 
a direct report on his or her child’s be. 
havior, study habits, personality, etc, 
so that the home can actively participate 
in the teaching process. In a number of 
instances, records of pupils are kept from 
year to year and are passed on as the 
child advances so that the new teacher 
may have the advantage of a previous 
instructor's remarks. 

While these systems have a definite 
advantage of adding to the knowledge 
about a particular child, the ultimate 
effect, i.e. removing the child from com. 
petition ill prepares him for future life, 
In higher education, competition is keen 
for honors, for athletics, for scholarships, 
In each succeeding step, competition js 
the tempering factor which helps to form 
man for his life here on earth. To remove 
competition would falsify reality, even- 
tually breed complacency, and lead the 
child to a rude awakening when he is 
forced to make his way himself. It be 
hooves all educators to know the history 
and capabilities of their students but to 
know is to lead, not mislead. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 


At the recent national convention of 
the department of superintendents of 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, a new general education program 
for Catholic high schools was announced. 

The curriculum plan, which calls for 
a reduction of elective courses and a 
return to basic, required subjects will 
unify each of the four years under a 
specific theme or objective. 

The first year will emphasize the or- 
entation of the student, attempting to 
bring him to a basic understanding of his 
relationship to God, Church, family, 
neighbors, nature, and self. 

In the second year, the student will be 
introduced to different sets of values, 
from which he will choose and formulate 
a Christian philosophy, thus learning t § 
exercise judgment. 

Responsibility will be the theme of the 
student’s education in his third year, and 
his own personal responsibility for the 
Christianization of society will be stressed. 

The fourth year will attempt to clarily 
the student’s obligation and to awaken 
in him the initiative to contribute to the 
home, college, and community. Specif- 
cally, the new plan recommends the fit 
lowing courses: four years of religion, 
four years of social studies, four yeas 
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of English with literature, and at least 
two years of courses in the arts, sciences, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and 
health education. 

The evidence that this new plan has 
been evolved from the meeting of the 
superintendents and that it reflects a 
hardening of policy towards electives is 
indicative of the fact that Catholic edu- 
cators are aware of the danger in allow- 
ing high school youths to choose their 
own courses, their own preparation for 
life. The development and application 
of Catholic truths is accomplished only 
on a firm foundation of those truths. 
Those truths are best acquired by the 
guidance and exposure this new plan 
provides. 

The all too evident effects of the elec- 
tives method of educating high school 
students was graphically pointed out by 
Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., who 
in speaking at a panel concerned with 
The Growing Difficulties of Science Edu- 
cation said: 


The heart of the problem of science 
education, is, in my judgment, the de- 
terioration of individual character. 
There has nm an over-emphasis in 
American life of “adjustment” and 
“group belongingness” and “self ex- 
pression” that is hardly conducive to 
the development of those qualities nec- 
essary to serious application to, and 
mastery of the scientific disciplines. 


Going further, Father Steiner ac- 
knowledged his familiarity with the stud- 
ies being made of why talented youth 
do not go to college and discounted the 
main reason given of insufficient finances 
by saying 


The deeper and more fundamental 
cause is soft character. It is a rare 
thing today that a talented boy or girl, 
who a want to go to college, is 
denied the opportunity because of 
economic circumstances. Certainly eco- 
nomic circumstances do not deter any- 
one in high school from studying and 
striving to master the sciences. Money 
cannot buy character nor can it stimu- 
late patriotism, intelligence, industry 
and self-restraint so urgently necde 

in our present crisis. 


RELIGION ON CAMPUS 


In these pages in November, we treated 
the deplorable situation at Princeton 
which resulted in the withdrawing of 
privileges by the university from Rev. 
Hugh Halton, O.P., the director of Prince- 
ton’s Aquinas Foundation. 

Soon after publication, we received a 
letter from Rev. Andrew J. O'Reilly, coun- 
selor to the Catholic students at New 
York University who wanted to point out 
the situation (very favorable) as it exists 
at N.Y.U. We are publishing Father 
O'Reilly's letter elsewhere in this issue 
and we recommend it to all educators 
who are interested in the state of re- 
ligious and academic freedom on the 
campuses of the secular universities. 

As a footnote we might add that our 
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pages are open to other Catholic repre- 
sentatives at secular universities should 
they wish to describe the situations at 
their particular institutions. 


THIS STEADY DATING 
PROBLEM 


Last month we reported the action on 
the part of authorities of two Catholic 
high schools in Iowa to ban steady dating 
among the pupils. 

In another area, Archbishop Edwin V. 
Byrne of Santa Fe, N. Mex., recently 
forbad youngsters in Catholic schools in 
his archdiocese to keep steady company. 
In explanation, Archbishop Byrne said 


Young people today are just as good as 
they were yesterday. We must have 
confidence in them, but we also must 
guide them and guard them from mod- 
ern excesses. I am alarmed about some 
modern customs such as_ excessive 
necking and petting at an early age. 
Many of the things done in this wise 
are forbidden by the laws of God. 
Going steady will not be permitted in 
the Catholic schools of New Mexico. 
Those who do not obey will not be 
given positions of honor in the school, 
and if they persist they will be asked 
to leave. 


A basic treatment of the problem from 
the viewpoint of the moral theologian is 
given by Rev. Charles Connors, C.S.Sp., 
professor of moral theology at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwalk, Conn., in the Decem- 
ber issue of The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review (Teen-Agers “Going Steady”: 
Whose Problem?). He presents his case 
in such an integrated manner that ex- 
cerpting is difficult since he takes cog- 
nizance of this country’s custom of length 
of engagement period and early marriage 
which could very well throw this relation- 
ship into the teen-age period. In his 
treatment he sets in bold relief the fre- 
quently overlooked role of the parents: 


Where do the parents come in? The 
law of the church forbids as a normal 
thing the marriage of minors without 
the permission of their parents. On 
the other hand, if the parties have such 
permission, ecclesiastical authority can- 
not forbid marriage merely on the 
grounds that the parties are minors. 
Would not all of this hold good for 
the matter of “going steady” as well? 
. . .No one would question the right 
and duty of parents to make reasonable 
regulations about the social activities 
of their children, reasonable in the 


sense of required for the proper dis- 
cipline of the home and the conduct 
of the children. 


. .They are logically 
and by right the ones to settle the 
question of “going steady.” 

There can be no question that some 
regulations which have issued from 
various sources in the Church were 
promulgated with the highest of mo- 
tives. These regulations may have been 
made because of very real evils in a 
particular situation. Yet that is never 
an acceptable (nor a long aunering) 
cure which is itself a violation of right 
order. The right ordering of “dating” 






and “going steady” by our young peo- 
ple is the parent’s obligation. Let us 
allow them to fulfill it. 


WHO'S ABSURD? 


Msgr. Campbell, in his editorial this 
month discusses a proposal by Rev. Virgil 
C. Blum, S.J., of Marquette University 
which is currently receiving a good deal 
of attention and which could prove to 
be the answer to the problem of dual 
support of educational systems by Cath- 
olic parents. 

The fact that this proposal is based on 
a tax-certificate plan which would bene- 
fit the child rather than any particular 
school or sect has led the POAU to com- 
ment on the plan in the November issue 
of Church and State Review. Having read 
Msgr. Campbell’s editorial, educators will 
be intrigued by the following POAU 
logic: 


Sober analysis of Father Blum’s argu- 
ments reveals their logical absurdity. 
With equal justice, he could say: “Par- 
ents have a right to select their chil- 
dren’s clothes. But clothes are expen- 
sive. Therefore the government should 
reimburse parents for the expense of 
buying akin for their children. With- 
out tax support, the parent’s freedom 
of choice is destroyed.” Surely such 
reasoning flies in the face of common 
sense. 


Far from refuting Father Blum, this 
syllogism would prove that there should 
be no public education, for surely the 
POAU, which would deny the claim by 
parents to governmental aid for the basic 
comfort of adequate clothing, would also 
deny to parents governmental aid to 
accomplish the basic parental right of 
education of children. What the syllogism 
establishes, perhaps now to the dismay 
of its formulator, is that private initia- 
tive of education (Harvard, Georgetown, 
Yale, Notre Dame, S.M.U.), not public 
education, is more properly American. 
The syllogism at the same time properly 
places public education alongside public 
housing, public clinics—all of which have 
a legitimate, though contingent place on 
the American scene. 

In an effort to shed light, The POAU 
has shed only heat with the question 
still to be settled. Father Blum’s plan 
may be the illuminating agent this coun- 
try seeks to establish justice. 


LAY TEACHER STUDY 


The significant fact that the ratio of 
religious teachers to lay teachers has de- 
creased from 13 to 1 in 1950 to 5 to 1 
in 1957 has led the NCWC Department 
of Education to initiate a large scale 
study of the status of the lay teacher in 
the Catholic school system. 

A special committee of school super- 
intendents will assist in the study. The 
study itself will take up such topics as 
annual salary, group insurance, retire- 
ment plans, contracts, and relationship 
to the religious faculty. 





















gain mastery of any subject 


e TO PUPILS—Clear, legible writing builds confidence, helps 


e TO TEACHERS—Makes teaching easier and produces definite 
results—without meaningless drill 


e TO SCHOOL—An obvious accomplishment that builds parental 


satisfaction 
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CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 





MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writ- 
ing for first graders, designed to 
accompany the teacher's manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable work- 
book for second graders to ac- 
company the teacher's manual 


described at right. Copyright 

1957. 46¢ each 

PALMER 

METHOD 

Fountain 75¢ each 
Pen in orders of 


one dozen or more 
Attractive pens in assorted colors 
with medium, fine or extra fine 
replaceable points. ..a valuable 
aid to better penmanship. 


PALMER METHOD 


Newly revised and improved with 
new illustrations, script copy, etc. 
Copyright 1957. Series of non- 
consumable books with grade 
level appeal. Book 3A is de- 


signed to cover transition from 


manuscript to cursive in any grade. 
Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive only 
is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught 
after manuscript. 27¢ each 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 









MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 


(Teacher’s Manual) 


New improved 1956 revision. 
Gives the beginner the advan- 
tage of starting out with the cor- 
rect procedure and makes manu- 
script writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


Teacher’s Manual FREE with in- 
dividual orders of 20 or more 
workbooks described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the 
capitals, small letters and 
numerals. Excellent as perma- 
nent blackboard border. Cards 
ore 18¥%2 x 17 inches. In manv- 
script or cursive. Colors: white 
on black or green. $1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 











|) Having completed two years of teach. 
ing at the Pontificium Anthenaeym 
| Angelicum in Rome, Rev. Pierre H. Con. 
| way, O.P. has been named a visiting pro. 
|fessor of philosophy at Bellarmine Col. 
|lege this year. 















|» Newly-installed officers of the Catholic 
|Forensic League of New York are Br, 
|Edward Lawrence, F.M.S., president, 
|Rev. John A. Grace, vice-president, 
|Mother Agatha, R.S.H.M., secretary, Br, 
| Bertin Philip, F.S.C., treasurer and Rey, 
| Joseph Halpin, S.1., publicity. 

















|» Catholic educators shared in poetry 
prizes recently when Rev. Daniel Beri- 
gan, S.J., received the Lamont Poetry 
| Selection for his volume of poems entitled 
“Time Without Number,” and when $x, 
| Mary Cyprian, R.S.M., tied for first prize 
in the national poetry contest in her divi- 
| sion of the contest sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Daughters of America. 







|» To replace Msgr. Frederick Freking 
| who has been appointed bishop of Salina, 
| Kansas, Bishop Martin J. O’Connor, rec- 
| tor of the Pontifical North American Col- 
lege in Rome has announced the ap- 
pointment of Msgr. William A. Bach 
|mann as spiritual director of the college, 










| Quincy College has announced the re- 
turn of two former instructors to the col- 
lege in the persons of Rev. Bernard 
Koebele, O.F.M., and Rev. Gabriel 
| Brinkman, O.F.M. 












|} Sr. Charles Marie Frank of the Con 
gregation of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word of San Antonio, Texas, 
|has been appointed acting dean of the 
School of Nursing Education at the 
| Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 










|) Stephan O'Malley, associate professor 
| of biology at St. Peter’s College, N. J., is 
|the recipient of the Bene Meranti Medal 
'for the completion of 20 years of teach 


| ing at that institution. 


|} Recently honored at the annual Loyola, 
| Chicago, alumni meeting, was Rev. James 
| J. Mertz, S.J. who is currently in his 36th 
| year on the university’s faculty. 

















|» Leading the last semi-annual meeting 
| of the Chicago Archdiocesan Girls high 
school association were Sr. 

S.C., chairman, Sr. M. Felicita, OSM. 
secretary, and Sr. M. Fortunata, S. 
treasurer. 
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Unified Social Studies 


Working 
Together 


TABLE OF CONTENTS = 


To the Boys and Girls 
People Who Make Our Homes 
How We Get Foods 

Where We Get Clothing 
How We Travel 


















e Te How We Send and Receive Messages 165 
- Indians in Our Land 197 
briel Living in Our Parish 227 


Today and Long Ago 
To You Who Teach WORKING TOGETHER 


WORKING TOGETHER is a third-grade social studies textbook which has been planned to help teacher 
and pupil. It has many special features such as the “picture dictionaries” placed at the start of each unit 
to help you introduce new words and concepts. A special section, TODAY AND LONG AGO, presents 


. Ree 2 . o 
pe 





Medal review and summary material. Songs, poems, stories and activities are included for enrichment. 
teach 

WORKING TOGETHER Textbook $2.34 net 
Loyola, Directed Activities (student's workbook) 50 net 4 
James Teacher's Guide (free with orders of 20 or more) ; 


WRITE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Mary C. Burke + John E. Creeden 


FOLLE TT PUBLISHING COMPANY ' 
1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS . 
Jonvary 1958 4 
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DECORATE PAPER DINNERWARE. All 
children enjoy making things that are 
used in daily living. Give children plain 
paper cups and plates. Let them deco- 


CRAYOLA CAPES to pin on your young 
Superman or Little Red Riding Hood 
can be made from old pillow cases, light 
colored feed bags, almost any old cloth. 
Starch stiff and cut to shape. Then let 
children color with CRAYOLA Crayons. 





ps 


CRAYOLA’ 


CORNER 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 


HAPPILY OCCUPIED 


rate “‘their very own set”’ of dishes or 
a luncheon or dinner set for the family. 
CRAYOLA Crayons are non-toxic and 
completely safe for such use. 











CRAYOLA MARACAS (rhythm instru- 
ments ) can be made from two aluminum 
frozen pie containers. Put beans inside 
and stitch edges together with colored 
yarn (holes for stitching can be punched 
with a nail). CRAYOLA Crayons are 
ideal for decorating. Binney & Smith 
Inc., 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.17, N.Y. 








Reader Reaction 


CATHOLICS AT N.Y.U. 


| Eprror: 


I have just read the paragraph concern. 
ing “Academic Freedom at Princeton” ip 


| the November issue and I am moved to 


dash off this brief note. 

While I have no doubt that there are 
many secular universities where, as you 
say, secularism is the announced philos- 


| ophy and the perversion of faith a hidden 


but highly sought after objective, I do 
feel that some recognition should be 
given to those universities and administra- 
tions that take an upholding position. 
At New York University, while there 
are certainly faculty members whose pro- 


| nouncements seek to undermine all reli- 


gious faith, there exists nonetheless a sub- 
stantial number of faculty members who 


exert considerable influence for positive 


spiritual benefits. 
Last Spring, President Carroll V. New- 


| som mentioned during a luncheon that 


he and those close to him are convinced 
that the university has failed its mission 
to society and students if a student is 
graduated without strong spiritual roots, 

The cooperation that exists between the 
Church and the University administration 
at N.Y.U. leaves very little to be desired. 
The relationship has been fortunately 
most cordial and the work of the Church 


| has gone forward with considerable suc- 
| cess, although we do not blind ourselves 


to the enormous problems that exist for 

Catholic students on a secular campus. 
In the undergraduate curriculum of 

N.Y.U. are five courses in Catholic 


| Thought that are taught by the Counselor 





to Catholic Students. For each of these 


semester courses a student receives three 


| points towards his baccalaureate degree. 


In addition, the Counselor to Catholic 
Students has been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Scholastic Standing of the 
Washington Square College of N.Y.U. 


| and thus has an official voice in the 


dismissal or retention of students with 
scholastic difficulties. 

I have been curious for some time 
about the precise percentage figure that 
has been arrived at concerning the loss 
of faith on the part of Catholic students 
at Princeton. I shall be very grateful for 


| any information concerning the manner 


in which this statistic was determined. I 
know that Newman Club chaplains have 
long been anxious to establish an at 
curate criterion whereby the loss of faith 
can be measured. Thus far we have not 
We are all anxious of course that the 
painful situation at Princeton should be 
restored as soon as possible to one of 
freedom for the Church to exercise het 

mission upon the campus. 
Rev. ANDREW J. O'REILLY 


Counselor to the Catholic Students 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual News 


Primary Grade Now to Have 
Own Religion Filmstrips 


The Key to Christian Doctrine, a new 
series of color filmstrips for teaching 
religion appreciation and doctrine in 
the primary grades. It was prepared by 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade of Mary- 
knoll to fill an obvious gap in this level in 
the Catholic audio-visual field. The aim 
of the authors, well known contributors 
to the Catholic educational field, is to 
give little Catholics a positive guide for 
the “Catholic Way” of life by showing 
them the means to nourishing—at their 
level_the seeds of sanctity so recently 
planted in their souls at Baptism. The 
Jong-range plan of this series, properly 
used, is an enrichment and appreciation 
program of the doctrine ordinarily pre- 
sented at first and second grade level. 

The series, comprising 24 filmstrips, is 
divided into eight units of three film- 
strips each. The three-to-a-unit plan was 
so devised to allow for the brevity of at- 
tention span at this level and for review 
and repetition of subject matter in each 
unit. 

The eight units cover the material 
required in the first two grades with 
emphasis on the spiritual development 
of the child through imitation and moti- 
vation. The pictures by Miki, famous 
children’s illustrator, are specially de- 
signed to make the subject appealing to 
youngsters while deepening their appre- 
ciation of God’s goodness and love. The 
matter presented in the first unit is ex- 
tremely simple with material progressing 
gradually as their own comprehension 
increases, thus making it possible to use 
the filmstrips through the second grade 
and for review in third grade. 





No text or words appear on any of 
the frames. A detailed 88 page Teacher’s- 
Script accompanies the filmstrip giving 
exact dialogue or narrative for each frame, 
which can be expanded or shortened if 
desired according to the needs of indi- 
vidual classes. The text in the manual is 
illustrated with a thumbnail sketch of 
the corresponding picture in the film- 
strip. The teacher can readily follow the 
filmstrip, reading directly from the man- 
ual or using it as a guide for retelling or 
adaptation. Pupil participation and re- 
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BENTON 
20th Century Workbooks 


Best teaching aids for elementary classes. 


Let's Get Sekt Mow Seatwork; easy, basic, 38-word vocabulary; 64 pp... .$.35 
and Pictures—P 





Fun With Words rimer; very easy Reading Seatwork lessions; 98- 
ee Be ck ain ay ee edt cdewine i beelanbhacews 35 
Fun bres Worde—Crade 1; practical supplementary seatwork; varied activities; = 
Fun With Words—Grade Il; Reading Seatwork with larger vocabulary, more read- 
ttl eine Ca pbk clee-6é0en poe k4d pea doneneeenas ieee 35 
More Fun With W Wesds—Grede Ill, Reading Seatwork for vocabulary mastery; simple 
Saat ee aca cl Taran eran gale a keclu alns Sad wea Pea ea aaa 35 
lcs Workbooks, Sounds We Use—Bks. |, |/, & Ill for Grades 1, 2, or 3; teach 
basic sounds; each ae eganed akin wa 5.4 <dindes aa vel Gan tena etedee ae eh aes 35 
Language Practice for Grade l—Simplified English material; needs no other text 
Ree i tnd Ra inks aot ane so ay dese cddgiea sad Wad aavemee 35 
Primary Practice—A\lll-purpose Seatwork, Grs. 1 & 2; Reading, Numbers, Phonics, 
bag CE eo ak Wn akan 0 velgeae Grn authataeacttoaka .35 
America, Coontr—-Gociel Suiies, Primary grades; patriotic lessons. ee 
A First Nine Book-—New material for beginning number work..............-4. 35 
Modem Mastery Drills in Arithmetic—Grs. 1-8, a book for each grade; new, 
streamlined series for err practice; lain teiiy cay 4, “chen peeedete tuk back 30 
in Eng’ rs. 3-8, @ book for each grade; newly revised, suitable drill 
in principles of English; on yO Rept Sa PEI a ya Bee abe a 25 
Remedial Materials, The Sound Way—Bks. | & Il; for Special Classes, Remedial 
wor in any any grade; flexible form; 96 pp.; ah 5. eee ee 55 
O Learning Engl wo books for Grs. 3-4; oe greene exercises & Tests; each ..40 
Learning English—Two books for Grs. 5-6; fresh, interesting lessons; each......... 45 
Lown rere: for Grs. 7-8; Cutest menial for this level; each ..... 50 
‘our books, one for each of Grades 1-4; use with or 
age ee - text; varied exercises & activities; each... ... 2.6... eee cece e eee eee 35 
Social Stud aan. 3 or 4; text material and exercises...............-- 45 
yd me World Background H r. 5 or 6; use with any text ............00000 50 


erican History, Intermediate Grades (4 or 5); use with any text................ 50 
qeaae Wollbocketeve 5 xts—Bks. | & Il; 1957-58 copyright, text material 
and exercises for complete Ce san Bk. i (Gr. MP rciasl tae GMe iad «tive cec ce oe’ 
Gr. 5), Western Hemispher 
American History, Junior H.S.—Bks. i & Il; Study Exercises & Unit Tests; use 
with any text; each 





Soar dae Mader ageldwee se 6 Wad ai ane wie ese lectcasevds 70 
Civies, Junior H.S.—Use with any textbook; excellent study exercises & charts ..... 50 
English in Junior H.S.—Text-Workbook; text material, exercises, mastery tests ..... 75 
How to Use a Library—Junior H.S.; lessons on modern SU COREE. 6.5 <0 cccccc ees 30 


aud 
Educational Games & Puzzles 


Additional new teaching aids, unexcelled in this field. 


Match-Me—A Reading Readiness Game; 2 decks of cards carrying pairs of 
identical pictures to be matched; teachers likenesses & differences; a box 
ata eda bea a Risthiae vdiccate.o occpkeoedaaote ewe ie tae waa $1.25 

Word—A Reading Game; 2 decks of cards carrying pictures of familiar 
objects and their names, to be matched; basic, 64-word vocabulary; a box 
ee gee ae ee oan de de duane. ote < 1.25 

Add-Me—An Arithmetic Game; 2 decks of cards with addition combinations 

& ae to be matched; 64 basic combinations with sums through 10; 


SALAS oe en wick rinrxeeecagiice vs eaedaebsdeawsiiccecd 1.25 
ie—An Arithmetic Game; 2 decks of cards with subtraction com- 
binations & answers to be matched; 64 basic combinations, minuends of 

te eh INE ea ES Se ncn Dan ae ne. cenedun een seb « 1.25 


Add-A-Grams—An Arithmetic Game; basic addition combinations; simple technique of arranging num- 
ber blocks to build sums in cross-word fashion; 3 boxes ......... 26. ccc e cece cece nce eeeecceeeee 1.00 
Magic Teacher Practice-Patterns—f or drill on basic arithmetic combinations; 4 cards (5'* X 8°") in each set, 
4 sets (16 cards) in each box; columns of problems are arranged on each card, with a window below 
each problem; child aon ners in windows on sheet of blank paper, unlimited practice; 5 dif- 
ferent boxes—A Multiplication, Division, Mixed; each ...... 75 
Teacher Puzzle Plans——Child Seabees separate question & answer parts of sets 
of cards which are die-cut with jig-saw patterns, self-correcting since cards can 
be fitted together in only the pattern with the correct answer, 18 sets available: 
Sets R1, R2, & Re ——teadiog (na (nouns); RVW1—Reading Gerba), NA1, NA, 
A3—Addition; NS1_& NS2—Subtraction, NRC—Number Concepts; M1— 
Multiplication, P1, P2, & P3—Phonics; S1 & a Seed Building; F1 & F2 
a each set. LEME NNEC S CPOE IEE OSE SOE Oe 75 
Regular United States Map Puzzle-—13}4"" x 934°’; inlay die-cut on state lines, 
with products, capitals, etc.; cardboar 
3-Decker United States Map Puzzle—17"' x 11°’; inlay die-cut on state lines, plus 
territorial growth & U. S. possessions maps... .-..-- eee ee eee cece cece eeeees 6 
Cal Puzzles—2 primary puzzles, each an 
inlay, 13°" x 104°’, die-cut “in 30 pieces; 
Months Puzzle = pores illustrating each 
month; Seasons Puzzle has scenes illustrating 
A SeRNO, IN IAS 6 <5 0 5 bic ccccccosctas 40 
Time Puszle—Teeches child to tell time; ectual clock 
face with movable hands in center, surrounde 
SE A OO 7 ee ae Sr ie 
Scor-O es—New educational games; provide 
real incentive to master Arithmetic & Reading; 1 
to 4 may play with each set; each player 
draws number blocks to complete problems, or word blocks to name 
objects in pictures, on his board (4 to a set); child must learn answers 
to win; 5 different sets; Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
ES OMEN 5 Cabin tan LAD salu paseo wametgas ess eckewapevede 1.50 
Dy ca Ck cel A atkds wae nils kan bod aied.e® «Maken rePtee <s 4.75 


Send for our new catalog of workbooks, educational games, ond puzzles. 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


FOWLER, INDIANA 


PRACTICE PATTERNS 








(Continued from preceding page ) 
call can be utilized in each presentation. 

The vivid pictures, positive motiva- 
tion approach, together with a manual 
geared for ease of operation, make this 
series unique as a tool for nurturing the 
spiritual life of our “beginning Catholics.” 

The Key to Christian Doctrine Series is 
produced and distributed by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 
Jamaica, New York. 


Archer Avenue, 
A-V 21 


Picture Book Parade 
Now in Filmstrips 


In January, the Weston Woods Studios, 
Weston, Conn., will release their first 


series of eight filmstrips based on out- 
standing children’s books. 

The complete text, in a picture-cued 
booklet, accompanies each _filmstrip, 
which contains all of the original illustra- 
tions from the books. 

Included in the series are Millions of 
Cats (Coward-McCann) by Wanda Gag, 
Hercules (Putnam) by Hardie Gramatky, 
The Story About Ping (Viking) by Flack 
& Wiese, Stone Soup (Scribner) by 
Marcie Brown, Georgie (Doubleday) by 
Robert Bright, Make Way for Ducklings 
(Viking) by Robert McCloskey, Mike 
Mulligan & His Steamshovel (Houghton 
Mifflin) by Virginia Burton, The Red 
Carpet (Macmillan) by Rex Parkin. 

A-V 22 


GAYLORD BINDERS 


. a complete selection in a variety of colors and 
sizes for protecting pamphlets and periodicals, 
temporarily or permanently 


Design, materials and 


PAMPHLET BINDERS 


workmanship are combined 


ECONOMY BINDERS 


to give you ease of assem- 


bling and handling, attractive 


appearance, and the dura- 


SHELF BINDERS 


bility librarians have come to 


ROD BINDERS 


expect of all products built to 
Gaylord standards. 


For complete information 


and price lists, consult your 


RED ROPE BINDERS 


Gaylord catalog . . . or write 


direct. 


CASE BINDERS 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE 
BINDERS 


READERS’ GUIDE BINDERS 


MULTIBINDERS 


BOOKLIST BINDERS 


Bell & Howell Offers 
Lower-Priced Tape Recorder 


A lower-priced portable tape recorder, 
in a cloud gray and charcoal case, has 
been introduced by Bell & Howell. 

The new model 770 recorder at $169.95 
is a simplified and lighter-weight unit 
which supplements the popular model 
775 retailing at $189.50. Like the finest 
luggage, its sturdy two-toned case jg 
easily washable. This two-speed tape re- 
corder is designed to reach the market 
which does not require such features as 
the pause button and dual recording-leye} 
indicator lamps. 


Like the 775, the new 770 recorder has 
twin 5'/.-inch speakers. A fully variable 
tone control affords smooth transition be- 
tween treble and bass. The volume con- 
trol is fully variable also. 

Five pushbuttons—for stop, forward, 
rewind, play, and record—are grouped 
conveniently. The record and play but 
tons are interlocked so that sound cannot 
be erased accidentally. A 1200-foot reel 
can be rewound in 80 seconds. 


A-V 23 


Man in Space 
Disney’s New Science Film 


Man in Space is the first in Disney's 
new, dramatic “Science-Factual” film 
series. It authoritatively traces rocket 
development from ancient Chinese wea- 
pons to modern missiles. It predicts the 
establishing of a man made satellite and 
then provocatively depicts in detail how 
man will make his first flight to outer 
space. 

The Disney team of craftsmen has 
joined forces with the top scientific team 
of Dr. Heinz Haber and Dr. Wehrner von 
Braun to present authentic, easily under- 
stood factual information about a subject 
as current as today’s newspaper. 

Originally premiered on the television 
program “Disneyland,” the film is now 
offered in Technicolor and in convenient 
35 minute length. For its use in the edu- 
cational markets a special 2 minute 
epilogue delivered by Walt Disney em 
courages youngsters of all ages to com 
sider future careers in science and engr 
neering. 

16mm prints are available under a long 
term lease (with some limited rentals) 
thru Walt Disney Productions, Educa 
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Hear on tape how magnetic tape 
can help you in your classroom! 


YOU GET ALL THIS! Just in time for school—“Scotch” Brand’s new talking 
Ghedante deshtenh tition, A enatetel demonstration kit for both elementary and secondary 
talking how-to-do-it short course for yourself and instructors. Featuring a 17-minute dual track tape re- 
your colleagues. Enacts actual classroom uses corded narrative, this kit offers actual dramatized class- 
of tape . . . dramatizes tape’s effectiveness. room uses of magnetic tape by other teachers . . . tells 
exactly how tape can become one of your most helpful 
teaching tools! Special teachers’ list price $2.25-— 

Order your teaching kit from your nearby audio visual 
lite nit tisk ieee equipment or magnetic tape dealer, wherever you see 
one for secondary instructors. Guides clearly this symbol of quality. 


explain how to use the taped narrative in a group 
with best results. 


Side One . . . for Elementary Teachers 
Side Two .. . for Secondary Teachers 


FREE BONUS! With every demonstration kit 
you'll receive a free copy of this famous illus- 
trated 58-page teaching handbook. A must for 


elementary teachers! The term “‘SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
© 3M Co., 1957 





(Continued from page 300) 
tional Film Division, Burbank, California. 
Additional information including colorful 
brochure is also available from the same 
address. A-V 24 


Flannel Board Techniques 
Described in New Booklet 


A new 32-page book, “Teaching with 
the Flannel Board” has recently been 
published by Jacronda Mfg. Co., makers 
of Instructo flannel boards. The book was 
written by Paul E. Long, director, divi- 


sion of visual education, School District 
of Philadelphia. 

It describes at least fifty ways to use 
the flannel board in teaching situations. 
Each is illustrated by a photograph of the 
flannel board with felt cut-outs in position 
on the board as they would appear during 
the lesson. 

“Teaching with the Flannel Board” 
also fully describes how a flannel board 
works, what kind of cut-outs are available, 
what kind the teacher can prepare with 
odds-and-ends of felt, and a chapter deals 
with the technique and “showmanship” 
of presenting flannel board lessons. 





Ready for a New Year in Reading... 


THE NEW PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 


BOOK 6/1 OF 


The New Cathedral 
Basic Reading Program 


O’Brien + Gray « Monroe « Artley » Arbuthnot 


Latest addition to a solid, year-round 


program to help teachers develop the 


basic reading skills that operate in all 


areas of the curriculum—ensure con- 


tinuous, sequential growth for every 


child in language understandings and 


reading skills—acquaint children with 


good literature—provide leads to wide 


personal reading for every child. 


Middle-Grade Texts, each with Teacher’s Edition and 


Think-and-Do Book 


The New Times and Places — 4/1 
More Times and Places — 4/2 
The New Days and Deeds — 5/2 
People and Progress — 6/1 


More People and Progress — 6/2 (in preparation) 


A 


The Catholic Schools Department 


Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Scott, Forseman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Dallas 2 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Most of the material will be helpful to 
elementary teachers in subject areas such 
as arithmetic, language arts, and social 
studies. 

The book sells for $.50, and is available 
nationally through school supply dealers 
who sell Instructo flannel boards, or from 
Jacronda Mfg. Co., 5449 Hunter St, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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Light and Sound Phenomena 
Taught by New Sound Films 


High school and college classes in gen- 
eral science and physics constitute the 
scholastic departments intended to be 
aided by two series of films from the edu- 
cational department of United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N. Y. + 

Produced under the supervision é 
Professor C. W. Barnes of New York Unie 
versity, one group of four films dealing 
with light consists of the following sub- 
jects: 

Refraction (8-min.): Refraction is 
demonstrated and explained by wheels 
moving from a smooth surface onto sand, 
Other examples are shown and explained. 
Critical angle and total internal reflection 
are demonstrated in the Periscope and 
binoculars. 

Lenses (10-min.): Diverging and con- 
verging lenses in defracting light are 
shown; prisms are explained. Character- 
istics of images are demonstrated by plac- 
ing objects at varying distances from the 
focus. Animated diagrams clarify abstract 
principals. 

Shadows and _ Eclipses (10-min.); 
Demonstrates the law of reflection. Simple 
demonstrations illustrate some source of 
light and its properties. Photos of actual 
eclipses show the sun in total eclipse, the 
sun’s corona, and the earth’s shadow mov- 
ing across the moon. 

Spherical Mirrors (13-min.): Charac- 
teristics of concave and convex mirrors 
are explained; characteristics of real and 
of virtual images are contrasted. Proper- 
ties of images formed by spherical mirrors 
are shown in animation. Practical appli- 
cations are illustrated. 

Basic scientific principles of sound are 
dealt with in two subjects constituting the 
second group: 

Sound Waves (15-min.): The principle 
is demonstrated that all sound stems from 
a vibrating body and vibrations produce 
sound waves. Phenomena of wave mo- 
tion, wave length and frequency are 
analyzed and demonstrated. Speed of 
sound in air, water, solids is measured. 

Musical Notes (12-min.): Frequency, 
amplitude, pitch, quality are demonstrated 
with notes from string, wind and percus- 
sion instruments. So-called laws of strings 
are explained with a sonometer and 
special photography. Microphone and 
oscillograph demonstrate quality of notes 

(Continued on page 304) 
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a0 Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 





/ 
e 


’ BJ is written and designed 
for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 


BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 


BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fieeting interest of 
young minds. 


Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementa 


In Britannica Junior there is no compromise at- habits . . . on langud 
tempt to cover all age levels. All material is se- and illustration . . 
lected, written and edited with the view of pro- ing, and on the m 
ducing a useful instrument of enlightenment and junior-high curric 
pleasure for boys and girls in the elementary and Junior are kept abr 
junior high grades. In this way, Brit 
Thousands of man-hours of research involving larges upon the c 
actual tests with children in the classroom went truly provides a re 
into the graphic presentations of such pictorial work the child is d 
elements as maps, charts, diagrams and drawings _ For information 
illustrating ‘“Show-it-works” or ‘“‘how-to-do-it’’. cators and librariz 
With the assistance of experts on child reading Educational Dept 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR 





425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE & 







(Continued from page 302) audio-visual materials for all ages. 
PRE- and overtones are explained. As a first step in this combined opera- 
Two additional films covering the ap- _ tion, five new catalogs are being issued, 
plication of the laws of light and sound to describing more than 750 films and 1,400 
familiar modern electronic marvels are as filmstrips, many of them correlated with 
Pi} BLI CATION follows: basic textbooks. Complete subject indexes 
How Television Works (10-min.): and notations of the age-level for which 


Step-by-step transmission of the televised each motion picture and filmstrip is most 
image from concert stage to home receiv- suitable make the catalogs particularly 
a 


































ing set is explained. Animation shows the useful. Among the subjects covered are 
work of the TV camera, vacuum tube, science, social studies, education, business 
and the flow of the electrons onto the and industry, language arts, marriage and 
mosaic. family living, psychology, health and 
How Motion Pictures Move and Talk safety, art and music. 
(10-min.): The technical side of motion The McGraw-Hill-Young America film 
picture operation is explained. Sound re- libraries now include 58 titles in the “Yoy 
cording—variable area and variable den- Are There” series, 19 of Edward R. Mur- 
sity is illustrated. Photographs of sound row’s “See It Now” TV programs, and 
simplify a complex technical subject. 8 films from the “Omnibus” TV series, 
For full information regarding these A-V 27 


groups of films, address United World 
Films, _( Educational Dept.) 1445 Park Films for Business Education 
Ave., New York 29. 

A-V 26 Business education teachers may now 
secure their 1957 catalog supplement, 
containing a complete description and 
running time of each film. 

For free copies write to Business Edu- 
AN ABSOLUTE MUST The recent merger of Young America cation Films, Booking Dept., 4607—16th 


Films, whose product is primarily in- Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


FOR MODERN LANGUAGE tended for elementary schools, with the 
TEACHING McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department, 


specializing in films and filmstrips for high 

The 1958 edition of The Continuing Study on aod wall ew 3 ; : y 
a t ed J Ww i 

iciiiaetileaitiaten, ne Svs beak S: Hien, school, college and adult education, will A new biographical film on the life 


mean an expanded film service offeri f th , J z 
will be off the press very shortly. One ° ect anias ’ © greet compere, Wolgene am 


section of the book is a documented review 
of systems and installations which, over the 
past ten years, have revolutionized the teach- 

ing of modern languages. Another section H ERO ES of 
covers theories and practices in language 
laboratory teaching, while still a third section 
deals extensively with the particular needs 
of electronic teaching methods on secondary 


and primary school levels. Photographs, illus- 
trations and blueprints complete the book. 


New Catalogs Issued by 
McGraw-Hill-Young America 


Mozart on Film 


















6 Filmstrips in Color 
169 Lighted Pictures 


Magnetic Recording Industries, first and fore- 
most designers and installers of language 
laboratory equipment, offers this $2.00 book 
as an educational service free to educators 
who will mail the coupon below before 
February 15, 1958 













For Later Elementary, 
Junior & Senior High 
Literature and 
Language Arts 


. Ulysses in the Cave of the Cyclops 











. Jason and the Golden Fleece 

. The Golden Apples of Hesperides 
. Orpheus and Eurydice 

. Pegasus and Bellerophon 


ao wm & WO NH — 


. Daedalus and Icarus 





Complete series: $32.75 Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


Je YAM HANDY Osyonjetion 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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16th 


deus Mozart, is offered by Waverly Films, 
5707 So. Christiana Ave., Chicago 29, 
Illinois. 

Among the selections heard in this 
feature-length (95 min.) production are: 
“Don Giovanni,’ “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “The Magic Flute.” The music 
has been recorded by the world renowned 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The film will be an aid in the study 
of music history and is recommended for 
music appreciation courses. Rental is 
$22.50 for school showings; and $17.50 
for convent and shut-ins. It has the ap- 
proval of the National Legion of Decency 
with an A-1 rating. 

A-V 28 


New Educational Record Catalog 


Teachers may now obtain the 6th an- 
nual edition of the RCA Victor Educa- 
tional Record Catalog, according to the 
Educational Services Department, Radio 
Corporation of America. 

The catalog contains 126 pages and is 
an up-to-date listing of RCA Victor rec- 
ords available for school use. In addition 
to those sections devoted to records made 
especially for education, it also includes 
children’s records and general classical 
selections used extensively in the class- 
room. All classical selections are coded as 
to grade level, basic application in teach- 
ing music, and for correlation with other 
subjects. 

Reflecting the increased interest by 
many music educators in “budget librar- 
ies,” the catalog includes two 45 rpm 
libraries, one LP, and one Camden library 
of $1.98 LP records. The growing use of 
tape recordings is also evidenced by the 
listing of more than 100 standard and 
stereo tape selections. 

Copies are available at 10¢ each, to 
cover mailing costs, from RCA Educa- 
tional Services, Camden, N. J. 

A-V 29 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Science Contest Poster 


A colorful poster for your bulletin 
board will bring to the attention of your 
students the 7th annual program of Sci- 
ence Achievement Awards. 

Detachable from the poster is a coupon 
to request entry blanks. Write to Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SS&E 8 


E. R. Moore Announces 
New Choir Robe Material 


A new material, representing the first 


Janvary 1958 


successful attempt to weave a fabric de- 
signed exclusively for the special needs 
of church choirs and other choral groups, 
has been introduced by the E. R. Moore 
Company which also makes academic 
caps and gowns, judicial robes and gym 
suits. 

The new material, known as the #53 
Broadmoor, was manufactured to meet 
the Moore Company’s own specifications. 
Its construction is based on a survey of 
features which would appear to be the 
“ideal” choral weave—and preferences ex- 





pressed by Moore’s choir robe customers 
during the company’s half century of 
service to churches and schools. 
Colorfastness, one of the fabric’s main 
features, was achieved through a unique 
solution dye process which builds color 
into the cellulosic acetate fibers. This 
protects the material from fading, lessens 
frequency for cleaning, and insures a 
constant freshness. Its soft glow is created 
by an organzine twist of threads. In addi- 
tion, a Broadmoor robe can be stored al- 
(Continued on next page) 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
pcan! a of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
++. page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 


The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 


Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people par- 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 


For a OTe il Phil ! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”’ 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 


* 


a 
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one are the days 
When Arithmetic was dense, 
Mastered by none 
Save the scholar drawn and tense. 
Now it’s a class } 
Both instructional and gay, 
The class most eagerly awaited J 
Day after day. ] 


Arithmetic classes at the Sacred ‘Heart School 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, are singing this parody 


to "Old Black ‘Joe*... 


These arithmetic. classes, like students and 


teachers in public and parochial schools all 


over the country, have found that arithmetic is 


fun when it's taught the Winston way, with 
the New ‘Winston Arithmetics. 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 








most anywhere, retaining its glow, free 
from mildew. 

Other features of the new material are: 
softness, light-weight; no rustling noises; 
resistance to soiling and cleaning soly- 
tions; it will remain bright and neat after 
many cleanings; pleasantly cool to the 
touch, and it drapes beautifully, the 
maker states. A choice of 12 colors js 
offered. SS&E 9 


Art Contest 


The Christ Adolescent Guild, attached 
to the Salesian Missions Office, are spon. 
soring a contest among students of high 
school and college level. 

An appropriate picture of Christ, the 
Adolescent, is desired. The age of Christ 
should be that of 17 to 19 years. 

A panel of judges will select winners of 
first, second and third prizes ($75, $50, 
$25). All entries become the property of 
the Christ Adolescent Guild. 

The Contest will close May Ist, 1958, 
For more information write to The Christ 
Adolescent Guild, Salesian Missions, 148 
Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

SS&E 10 


Asian Influenza Bulletin 


As part of the all out national effort to 
inform the public about Asian Influenza, 
the educational service department of 
Bristol-Myers Company has prepared a 
question and answer fact sheet. 

This bulletin is available in quantity to 
any school that requests it by writing to: 
Educational Service Department AIR, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

SS&E 11 


Kit for Health, 
Home Economics Classes 


A concerted drive to broaden public 
awareness of the benefits of enriched 
flour, bakery and cereal products was 
launched by Merck & Co., Inc. with an 
Enrichment Story Kit which the company 
has just made available to home econo- 
mists and health and physical education 
teachers. 

The kit, designed for high school level, 
consists of a teacher’s manual, wall chart 
and student booklets, and stresses the 
importance of enriched bakery and cereal 
products in maintaining a balanced diet. 
The 12-page teacher’s manual carries a 
number of suggested projects which the 
instructor can use to teach the vital role 
that enrichment plays. 

The student booklet serves as a supple- 
ment to the teachers manual. It dra 
matically outlines the history of making 
bread down through the ages, to the 
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WELCOME TO PHILADELPHIA 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE of the Most Reverend John F. 
O'Hara, C.S.C., archbishop of Philadelphia, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will hold its 
fifty-fifth annual convention in Philadelphia during 
Easter week, April 8-11, 1958. There is every indica- 
tion that the attendance will be even greater than it 
was at the fifty-fourth annual convention in the city of 
Milwaukee in 1957. It is of interest. to all who may 
attend that meetings of departments and sections will 
be held in the Convention Hall, Philadelphia. The 
planning committee has chosen a theme for the con- 
vention, “The Right to Educate—The Role of Parents, 
Church, State.” October meetings of the executive 
committees completed the particular planning for each 
department and section. The NCEA last met in Phila- 
delphia in 1949, Many of the educators who served on 
the local committees in 1949 will again serve as mem- 
bers of these committees, under the general chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, super- 
intendent of archdiocesan schools. 

A new format partially inaugurated at the Milwau- 
kee meeting in 1957 will be carried out. The opening 
Mass will be celebrated in the Main Auditorium of 
Convention Hall at 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, April 8. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the Mass, the 
opening general meeting will take place, approximately 
at 10:30 a.m. At 2:00 p.m. the exhibits will be formally 
opened in the Grand Exhibition Hall, and at 2:30 p.m. 
the departments will begin to meet in plenary or 
divided sessions as indicated in the final program. A 
preliminary program will be ready for distribution 
early in 1958. More than 125 sessions are planned for 
the seven departments and two sections. As usual, the 
Association expects to have the Jesuit Educational As- 
sociation, the National Catholic Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, and the 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL EDITOR HDITORIAL 


Catholic Business Educational Association meeting in 
Philadelphia in conjunction with its annual convention. 

Sister delegates are notified that a limited amount of 
special housing in convents and religious houses will 
be set up for them in Philadelphia. Sisters’ housing 
reservations will be taken care of by Monsignor 
Reilly's staff in the school superintendent's office, and 
should be sent to that office. The charge for these 
accommodations is nominal. Special rates for visiting 
Sisters are established also at the Sylvania and the John 
Bartram Hotels. Priests can arrange to say Mass in the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel and in the John Bartram 
Hotel. Priests registered at the new Sheraton Hotel 
may make arrangements for Mass at the nearby 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. It is noted that the 
Convention Hall is some distance from the hotels in 
Philadelphia. Adequate bus transportation will be 
available in addition to taxi service. 


THE CERTIFICATE PLAN OF 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 


By THE VERY NATURE of the physical and spiritual re- 
lationship between parent and child—therefore in 
virtue of the natural law—the parent has the duty to 
educate his child and the right to control the course 
of his education. In this control of the education of 
their children, parents are subject at once to the divine 
authority of the Church and to the reasonable re- 
quirements of the state. “The state must ever keep in 
mind,” declare the Bishops of the United States in 
their 1947 Statement on The Christian Family, “that 
children belong to their parents before they belong to 
the state; the resources to develop them into their full 
stature as human beings destined for eternal union 
with God are not the property of political government; 
these constitute the treasury of families and the 
Church.” 

In their Statement of November 17, 1955 the hier- 
archy make it clear that the right of parents to control 
and direct the education of their children is based in 
nature and guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 
This is a right that American parents will never will- 
ingly surrender. World experience proves that when 
governments dominate and control the processes of 
education, they also control thought and belief. Wit- 
ness the totalitarian governments of yesterday and of 
today. 

Writing in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review of 
October 1957, Father Virgil C. Blum, S.J., states that 
our educators and parents alike are disturbed by the 
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all too persistent statements, even by Catholics, that 
we shall soon be forced, for want of sufficient money. 
to drop either our high schools or the first four years 
of our elementary schools. This suggestion, says Father 
Blum, is a purely negative approach to a difficult prob- 
lem, and in such an approach there is no hope of find- 
ing a solution. 

He then asks, “Do children attending parochial 
schools have any claim to public educational benefits?” 
In answering this question he refers to the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly 
declared that government cannot demand the sur- 
render of a constitutional right as a condition for 
sharing in welfare benefits. “Hence, government cannot 
demand that a child not attend a church-related school 
as a condition for sharing in the state’s educational 
benefits. When government does this, it imposes an 
unconstitutional condition on the exercise of a consti- 
tutional right. That is to say, when a child exercises 
his constitutional right to attend a parochial schoo] 
government may not deny him a share in educational 
funds. To do so is to penalize him for his exercise of 
religion. 

“In the distribution of its benefits, government must 
be objectively indifferent to the religious beliefs of its 
citizens. When government conditions its educational 
benefits on the surrender of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation, it violates freedom of religion. Such a condi- 
tion constitutes economic coercion to conformity in 
conflict with religious belief.” 

Freedom of education can be achieved only when 
government makes educational benefits available to 
all children without demanding the surrender of 
religious freedom. The answer to this problem is not 
easy. Forty-six state constitutions prohibit the use of 
public funds in aid of denominational institutions. 
Father Blum, therefore, finds the simplest solution to 
the problem in either a tax credit for parents of non- 
public school children or in the direct subsidization 
of the individual child. The latter plan is preferable 
because it follows the precedent established by the 
Federal Government in the education of veterans who 
served during the Korean conflict and in the education 
of war orphans. Under this certificate or voucher plan, 
the state government gives parents of non-public school 
children certificates of money value for their chil- 
dren’s education in the school of their choice. 

He lists seven advantages of this certificate plan: 

1. The certificate plan of direct state educational 
grants to the individual child does not raise constitu- 
tional questions. Under this plan there is no subsidiz- 
ing of the parochial schools of America; the grant is 
a subsidy of the individual child to enable him to enter 
the school of his choice. 

2. The certificate plan secures freedom of choice in 


education. This freedom conforms to the democratie 
ideal. Certainly our children should not be forced to 
conform to the philosophical and theological orienta. 
tion of a single educational system as a condition for 
sharing in the state’s educational benefits. Under the 
certificate plan the parents of each child can direct 
the course of that child’s education in the way best 
suited to develop his character and talents. 

3. The certificate plan protects the religious liberty 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. The right of 
the parent to send his child to the school of his choice 
is grounded in the religious liberty guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. The certificate plan makes it pos- 
sible for each individual child to receive equal edu- 
cational benefits regardless of his religious convictions, 

4. The certificate plan ensures the personal right of 
the individual child to share equally in the educational 
benefits of democratic society. It is self-evident that 
every individual child has an equal right to share in 
state educational benefits. The equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment makes it clear that 
the state cannot demand conformity as a condition for 
sharing in welfare benefits. The state, in the distribu. 
tion of public funds for the education of its children, 
must treat all alike. 

5. The certificate plan enables society to pay for the 
benefits which society itself derives from the educa- 
tion of children in parochial schools. Society derives 
certain definite benefits from an educated citizenry. 
These benefits are political, spiritual, moral, material, 
and cultural. But American society derives these 
benefits from parochial as well as public education 
and it is unjust to force parents of parochial school 
children to bear the burden of imparting benefits which 
redound to the advantage of American society as a 
whole. 

6. The certificate plan would moderate the trend 
toward the complete socialization of primary and 
secondary education; it would restore free enterprise 
in education. Our education below the college level 
has been almost completely socialized. Public schools 
are government schools. The American ideal looks 
upon competition as essential. Subsidization of the 
child provides stimulating competition in the field 
of education. 

7. The certificate plan would help to preserve our 
other highly cherished liberties. The liberty that is 
characteristic of democracy demands that the indi- 
vidual person be free, particularly in those things that 
determine what he shall think and what he shall be- 
lieve. Freedom of thought and belief calls for diversity 
in the field of education. Enforced conformity belongs 
in a totalitarian society. A diversity of schools makes 
for the freedom and diversity which are essential to 
the preservation of democracy. 





by FRANK MORRISS, LL.B., Litt.D. 
4601 Quay Street, Wheat Ridge, Colorado 


Teachers’ Forgotten Opportunity .. . 


Keep Students Off Trap— Door 
Campuses 


The opportunity is that of guiding the high school student to 
a Catholic college, while at the same time influence is brought 
to bear on the parents so that the decision is in favor of the 
Catholic college. 


Mr. Morriss is an associate editor on the Register System of 
newspapers. He is also a member of the faculty of Regis 
College, Denver, Colorado, a contributor to national Cathelic 
and secular magazines. He is the author of two books for 
teenagers. Under a special grant he lectured this past summer 
at Loretto Heights College, Denver, on the Bill of Rights. 


THE RECENT PRINCETON INCIDENT, in which the univer- 
sity closed its facilities to an outspoken (and highly 
learned) Newman Club chaplain, may have at least 
one happy outcome. It has turned the spotlight on the 
fact that the school has been a trap door through 
which many Catholics have been plunged out of the 
faith. The figure of 57 per cent lapsation among 
Catholics who attended Princeton is a warning that 
something should be done to keep more Catholics out 
of such schools, especially since there is no reason to 
believe other secular universities could show a much 
better record. 


True Situation Long Apparent 


The true situation at secular universities has long 
been apparent, for those who wished to see. But it has 
been ignored in even some Catholic circles. Outspoken- 
ness has been avoided in fear that antagonism of edu- 
cation authorities would possibly create worse evils 
than the product they dispense. This stand was taken 
even despite the fact that secular authorities themselves 
admitted the peril. 

Dr. William S. Carlson, for example, head of New 
York State University, in 1956 warned that “the very 
atmosphere of the university tends to corrode the 
average student’s traditional moral and religious be- 
liefs.” 

Some of the Catholic apathy to the dangers at secu- 
lar universities may have flowed from the very nature 
of the danger, as described by Dr. Carlson. “The uni- 
versities have not gone out of their way either to praise 
or condemn religion. They simply have—for the most 
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part—ignored it all together.” Thus, some Catholic 
leaders, failing to note open hostility to religion, have 
thought the irreligion of the secular campus was less 
virulent than it really is. 

Dr. Carlson correctly pointed out an aspect of the 
problem that such Catholic spokesmen seem to ignore: 
“To the extent that colleges take no steps to fill the 
vacuum of belief which they create, they are con- 
tributing to the sum total of mental instability.” 


Faith Too Precious 


Catholics are apt to rely upon the Newman Clubs, 
in the belief they can keep the balance—but it is diffi- 
cult to see how a split approach between scientific and 
spiritual learning can be more than a stopgap. The 
faith is too precious—and liberty dependent upon 
spiritual values too challenged—to depend upon stop- 
gaps. 

Harold Martin, a former Communist, recently 
painted a terrifying picture of Red influence on the 
campus of Colorado University. As a member of the 
post-World War II cell of Communists, who numbered 
between 25 and 50, Martin witnessed the success of 
their infiltration into nearly every campus organiza- 
tion and activity. They influenced the books chosen for 
the library, the movies shown, even the jokes printed 
in the “humor” magazine (books and jokes read and 
movies seen by Catholic students, incidentally). The 
Communists’ weapon was extreme secrecy, in which 
not even roommates knew the truth about companions. 
The Reds’ success was multiplied by the apathy of 
public and school officials. 

Philosophy as taught at the average secular uni- 
versity is a pabulum of history plus some of the 
modern theorists—resulting in a Kantian philosophic 
positivism or agnosticism, according to Father Henry 
R. Klocker, S.J., of Regis College, Denver. Such phi- 
losophy leaves religious faith a matter either of com- 
plete faith or complete doubt, since it denies the 


ability to reach knowledge other than that related to 
the senses. 





The young Catholic, without adequate philosophic 
training, can hardly be uninfluenced by professors 
and students imbued with such philosophy. 


Parent Apt to Rationalize 


Whether parents will heed these clear warning sig- 
nals is problematic. First, many a parent is apt to ra- 
tionalize the matter. “What they say about State U. 
may be so, but my Betty and Johnny have too much 
sense to be misled.” This ignores the fact that Betty 
and Johnny may not meet a hostility they can recog- 
nize, but rather a nearly unrecognizable cumulative 
dose of rationalistic poison. 

Then too, many (probably most) parents allow their 
college-age child to choose the spot where he or she 
will get higher education. This is not too unreasonable 
a position. The child is at the threshold of adulthood. 
He may be able to muster convincing arguments; and, 
after all, it is the child’s future that is being shaped. 

It is of first importance, therefore, that the child 
himself have at least the chance to develop enthusiasm 
for attending a Catholic college or university. Such an 
enthusiasm may accidentally result from the fact that 
many buddies are going to the Catholic college, or 
going to a Catholic school has (happily) become a 
habit. But those are too haphazard to be depended 
upon. The high school teacher is in an enviable posi- 
tion to help systematically create the desire to attend 
a Catholic college in the one person who can practi- 
cally guarantee the desire will be fulfilled—in the 
student himself. There are many reasons an intelli- 
gent youth should want to attend a Catholic college— 
but the youth is likely never to hear the reasons unless 
his high school teacher sees to it. 


Knowledge Is Ammunition 


The high school teacher interested in helping steer 
the approaching graduate to a Catholic college must 
know the various programs available at such institu- 
tions. First, the teacher should know about the Catho- 
lic colleges in the immediate vicinity; or, if there is 
none near, the closest Catholic colleges. (The series in 
THe Catuo ic Epucator, clipped and filed, would be 
an excellent source. ) 

Certainly there should be at least yearly contact 
between the dean of nearby Catholic colleges and the 
teachers of juniors and seniors in the various Catholic 
schools. 

Then, too, the teacher should know the outstanding 
Catholic professional schools. For example, law schools 
such as those at Georgetown and the Catholic Uni- 
versity have remarkable records—their graduates are in 
the leading rank of judicial, political, and civic life. 
Creighton University’s dental and medical graduates 
rank high in state exams. And there are countless other 
examples. Such facts will all be part of the teacher’s 
arsenal of arguments that can be drawn upon in guid- 
ing individual students to Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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There is another aspect of knowledge that is practi. 
cal. What are the scholarships and grants available to 
the high school graduate for use at Catholic colleges? 
A committee of Catholic laymen and priest and nun 
educators in the Denver Archdiocese has printed a 
booklet entitled College Scholarship Opportunities 
for Future Catholic Leaders. The information and 
bibliography in such a work is invaluable. Some such 
work should be available to every teacher of juniors 
and seniors who may wish to help students prepare 
to enter not just any college—but specifically a Catho- 
lic one. 


Approach 


This knowledge, we have said, is the ammunition the 
teacher needs to have at hand. But it will be the 
manner in which this ammunition is employed that 
will decide the success of the campaign. Here are some 
of the attributes that this writer thinks should mark 
such a campaign. 

Honesty. There is no use denying to a student that 
no Catholic school can match the curriculum, for ex- 
ample, of Colorado School of Mines or Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Furthermore, there is no 
Catholic agricultural school, to our knowledge. Like- 
wise, there are certain advantages to attending a law 
school in the state or jurisdiction where the student 
hopes to practice. Certain of the professions demand an 
exact and careful preparation that admittedly it will be 
difficult for the student to obtain in a Catholic col- 
lege. Some technical schools demand the student be 
enrolled from the beginning in order to get a degree. 


First Grounding 


Where such facts hold, the teacher might explain the 
advantage of receiving first a grounding in general 
education at a Catholic college. This will serve the ad- 
vantage of allowing the student to make up his mind, 
for few are sure about their future careers on finishing 
high school. Almost any Catholic college can supply 
the basic subjects needed for any professional career. 
Thus, since there are few Catholic junior colleges, the 
student can employ the Catholic four-year college as 
such. The chances are the student will remain to 
graduate. 

The importance of a basis in philosophy, history, and 
Latin might be pointed out to the aspiring lawyer. 

For a journalist-to-be, the stress can be in the ad 
vantage of having the most general education possible, 
for no other profession so overlooks the whole scope 
of life. Indeed, a Catholic college is unparalleled trait 
ing ground for a future writer or editor. Catholic 
higher education is the last fortress of classical learn 
ing (at least in this country), which would serve any 
writer or journalist in good stead. 
Aware of Ethical Problems ; 

The youth headed for the medical profession should 
be aware of the ethical problems that will challenge 
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his religious beliefs, and should understand the need 
for getting a grounding in Catholic principles as well 
as in chemistry and physics. And so, too, for the nurse, 
who should be encouraged not only to qualify for 
state examinations, but to get a degree from a col- 
lege, so that she will have a chance to rise to the top 
ranks in a calling that offers a plethora of hard work 
and too few rewards. 

The case of the aspiring engineer and agriculturist 
js more difficult. There are fine Catholic engineering 
schools, to be sure. But in most areas the stress will 
have to be on the advantage of knowing thoroughly 
pure mathematics as a foundation for the applied sci- 
ence. Some of the finest mathematical minds are on the 
faculties of even small Catholic colleges. A similar 
argument could be made to future farmers—time learn- 
ing basic things in both science and the humanities will 
be well spent. The farmer has extended periods of 
leisure—periods that a taste for reading and literature 
could greatly enrich. 


Make Own Decisions 


The teacher wishing to have considerable influence 
over the decisions of students as to higher education 
will do well to stay away from authoritarian warnings. 
Like the young girl who lets the swain believe he has 
decided to marry, the teacher will have best fortune in 
letting the student “make his own decision.” 

We have said the high-school senior is on the thresh- 
old of adulthood. He knows full well college is the 
beginning of his emancipation. He must be led to 
understand that a truly adult emancipation will come 
from an appreciation of the intellectual universe that 
the Catholic school gives in a unique way. Thus, some 
start toward philosophic understanding should be 
given in high school. If the upper portion of the gradu- 
ates—those most likely to attend college—can under- 
stand the difference between the orderly pursuit of 
truth that marks Catholic higher education and the 
less mature scramble at secular universities, the battle 
will be half won. 





Art classes are held in demand at St. John Antida 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





































Youngsters are far more serious about learning than 
many adults suspect. That earnestness can be capital- 
ized upon by making clear the great Catholic intellec- 
tual and cultural heritage. 


Some Suggestions 


It would be well if successful graduates of Catholic 
colleges will speak informally to upperclass students 
in Catholic high schools. Such persons are almost 
unanimously sold on Catholic higher education. They 
can have profound influence on youngsters about to 
decide on a college. 

The emphasis, we think, should not be on too high- 
flown a level—not on principles, but on some of the 
practicalities, the advantages the persons themselves 
have found in struggle for success. Students have the 
right to pick a road that leads to material success, if 
it does not also lead to spiritual ruin. Their attention 
is certainly focused on the point of material success. 
That must be realized and accepted. 

Nor should the social element be overlooked. A 
Catholic college graduate who can recount the good 
times of college life (which look considerably better 
seen from the valley of adult responsibility) will have 
more influence than a theologian discussing the prin- 
ciples and law of the matter. 

Would it not be wise to have students from nearby 
Catholic colleges escort high-school seniors for a visit 
to the campus? Chemistry majors can take aspiring 
chemists; editors of the college paper can escort bud- 
ding journalists, etc. If the situation allows, a stay over- 
night in the dormitories may help the seniors decide. 

This relationship must be more than the perfunctory 
visit to the high school by the college faculty member. 
It must be more than even a visit to homes of prospec- 
tive collegians. A real academic and social relationship 
between high-school student and the Catholic college 
should be established long before the time of decision. 


Influencing the Parent 


The above has concerned the influence upon the 
student in order to bring about a decision in favor of 
the Catholic college. The high-school administration 
should do what it can to work a similar decision in the 
mind of parents. 

No opportunity should be missed to have the PTA 
hear faculty members from Catholic colleges. Above 
all, these lecturers should be persons who can display 
personal and professional magnetism. High-school 
teachers, moreover, should treat Catholic colleges with 
the greatest professional respect, on the theory that 
such respect may be transmitted in countless subtle 
ways to both students and parents. 


A Warning 


It will be seen that the above arguments are based 
upon the uniqueness of Catholic education, its dif- 
ference from secular education at its finest. The less 
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By REV. JAMES T. CURTIN 


Superintendent of High Schools, 4371 Lindell Bivd.,St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Should We Select on Basis 


Doctor Curtin has been superintendent of Catholic High 
schools in the Archdiocese of St. Louis since his appointment 
in 1949 after serving as associate superintendent of Catholic 
elementary schools for a year. He also teaches education at 
Kenrick Seminary. He was educated at Kenrick Seminary, 
received his M.A. degree from St. Louis University and his 
Ph.D. from Catholic University of America. 


Affirmative View 


YES. If Catholic high schools have to limit their en- 
rollment, should selection be on the basis of ability 
and achievement? This is a very difficult and timely 
question. It is difficult because there is no one who 
will gladly exclude any youngster from formal Catho- 
lic education. Particularly today, when there is an 
insistent demand for it, a demand growing out of 
firm belief that it will safeguard against the moral un- 
rest everywhere attributed to the adolescent way of 
life. It is timely, because with a booming population, 
spiraling costs, selection of some kind seems almost 
inevitable. Indeed, of one kind or another planned and 
unplanned, it has already been at work in some areas. 
No answer to the question will be found, I am sure, 
that will receive universal acceptance. There are too 
many pet prejudices and too many pat notions about 
who should be educated, and why, to dismiss the 
question as simple and unnecessary. Also, many sound 
reasons pro and con carry weight and are most con- 
vincing. Regardless of the merits of this present dis- 
cussion, if the problem is ever faced in an extremely 
large measure, if it becomes more universal or na- 
tional in scope (it is now critical in some areas), I am 
sure it will be met and solved satisfactorily by the best 
of intelligence and experience. The best that this dis- 
cussion can do is to attempt to make some small con- 
tribution to that intelligence and experience. 


Terms Defined 


There are a few terms in the question of selection 
or not on the basis of ability and achievement, which 
must be defined and limited. 

The first of these is ability. This is taken first to mean 
intelligence or intellectual capacity or power. This 
capacity or power is commonly called the M.A. or the 
1.Q. In addition to this ability and closely related to 
it are the special abilities such as the ability in the arts, 
science, and mathematics. These are instances wherein 


a student with a normal I.Q. will reveal a tremendous 
talent or ability in art or science. 

Achievement is another term of the question and js 
taken to mean a performance that is consistently in 
keeping with ability or is consistently above it. By 
achievement a student evidences the fact that he is 
satisfactorily developing his potential. 

Both ability and achievement are to be established 
through very careful measurement by tests and through 
the testimony and records of competent teachers. 


Two Reasons for Affirmative 


To the question, therefore, “if Catholic high schools 
have to limit their enrollment, should selection be on 
the basis of ability and achievement?” the only answer, 
it seems to me, is the affirmative one; for two reasons, 

In the first place, under all conditions, we must al- 
ways bear in mind the purpose and objectives of edu- 
cation, and in this instance, the purpose and objectives 
of high-school education. In terms of these objectives 
the high school becomes a definable entity, and one 
which has as its first responsibility intellectual excel- 
lence. In keeping, with the nature of man, the first or 
primary purpose of education is development in the 
intellectual order. This is the raison detre of formal 
education. The other objectives take their place in the 
hierarchy of purposes and values, and all are in one 
way or another dependent on the intellectual growth 
and development. For a high school or any school, for 
that matter, to arbitrarily compromise this primary ob- 
jective of intellectual excellence or- to subordinate or 
equate it with other purposes is to distort not only 
the philosophy of secondary education but also the 
very nature of man. 

Given that intellectual excellence is the primary ob- 
jective of secondary education, we must, in terms of 
the question, make our selection in favor of the stu- 
dents who have shown that they have the greatest 
potential and can benefit most from the opportunities 
of formal instruction. This is nothing more or less than 
saying that in circumstances of limited facilities, ability 
and achievement are to be given first consideration. 


One Right Superior to Another? 


Is this selection to mean that the better students, 
better, that is, in ability and in achievement, have 4 


(Continued on page 314) 
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By VERY REV. MSGR. LEO J. McCORMICK, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 330 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Maryland 


of Ability and Achievement? 


Doctor McCormick, superintendent of schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, is known to our readers as president of 
the CAVE Association. On completion of his seminary studies 
at Urban College of Propaganda, Rome, he undertook gradu- 
ate studies at Johns Hopkins University. After three years 
there, he pursued further graduate studies at Catholic Univer- 
sity for his doctoral degree. For a number of years he served 
as president of the elementary department of NCEA. 


NO. “I am a sadly disappointed man,” said an execu- 
tive of a nationwide industrial corporation to a friend 
on the morning train speeding toward the city. “My 
son was not accepted. by any Catholic high school. 
After eight years in a Catholic elementary school, he 
must go to a public high school, because Catholic high 
schools are selecting their freshmen from pupils re- 
ceiving high scores on the entrance examinations.” 
This disappointed father is typical of hundreds of 
other Catholic fathers who visualized the future edu- 
cation of their sons and daughters under the guidance 
of priests, Brothers, and Sisters. Today in some cities 
of the United States, the registration of boys and girls 
for Catholic high schools is based on the law of supply 
and demand. With the increase of pupils seeking a 
Catholic high-school education and the incommensu- 
rate number of Catholic high schools, the law of supply 
and demand suggests the use of tests for entrance to 
the ninth grade. 

During the past ten years millions of dollars have 
been spent by religious communities and diocesan 
authorities for the construction of new Catholic high 
schools. Yet the increased number of Catholic high 
schools, built during the past decade, is insufficient for 
the immediate demands of pupils in many urban and 
tural areas. When the public utility companies were 
extending their facilities, planning commissions of 
counties issued a warning that new locations of 


schools should receive immediate attention by school 
administrators. 


Two Opinions Prevailed 


In the planning meetings of diocesan authorities and 
religious communities two general opinions prevailed 
One group saw a limit to the amount of money that 
can be borrowed for the construction of Catholic high 
schools; the other group placed side by. side the urgent 
demands of parents for the Catholic education of their 
children and the generous support of the laity for a 
realistic plan to construct new Catholic high schools. 
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When widespread differences of opinions appeared in 
planning committees the laissez-faire policy frequently 
prevailed and no Catholic high schools were built. In 
the secondary department meeting of the Midwest Unit 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, His 
Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch speaking on “Our 
Challenge in Education,” declared that he is not a 
pessimist in regard to the Church’s ability to offer 
Catholic high-school education for the increasing num- 
ber of eighth-grade graduates. The Archdiocese of 
Chicago, he mentioned, has 70 per cent of the eight- 
grade graduates attending Catholic high schools. 


Test Requirements for Registration 


As the high-school faculty looks over the ever- 
increasing number of pupils seeking admission to 
Catholic high schools, some tacitly agree to accept 
only the 90-100% group or the 85-100% group. To 
some faculty members the freshman must be a promis- 
ing honor student for the major part of the four years. 
To predict the ability of a pupil to master Latin and 
higher mathematics, tests are administered by some 
schools; other schools use tests as means for selecting 
the ninety percentile group. The “one curriculum 
school” is both highly selective and prohibitive for 
some pupils. For the exceptionally bright boy or girl 
it is a challenge. While national committees “on educa- 
tion beyond the high school” are focusing their atten- 
tion on the needs of college facilities, there should be 
a diocesan or religious committee “on education be- 
yond the eighth grade” level studying the needs of all 
pupils, even though some pupils may be in the 70 or 
80 percentile groups. 

Should an examination be the only measurement 
used for selecting the freshmen of Catholic high 
schools? Obviously pupils must have ability to assure 
success in high school in accordance with the curricu- 
lum demands. Yet there is a danger of accepting only 
tests results without evaluating the study habits and 
the achievement ratings of pupils seeking admission to 
Catholic high schools. When high-school faculties set 
up arbitrary regulations for admission, without con- 
sidering previous scholastic ratings, there arises in the 
mind of the pupil the all-important need of studying 
for an examination. The non-diocesan Catholic high 
schools wish to offer their own tests for admission; the 
diocesan high schools have one test for all pupils. When 

(Continued on page 315) 
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right to secondary education superior to that of other 
students? To answer this question in terms of abso- 
lute rights, that the one right is fully in every way 
superior to the right of the other is most difficult to 
answer. Every one has the right to all the resources 
available in formal instruction, and this because every 
one has the responsibility to achieve self-perfection, 
the complete and perfect development of self. 

I believe, however, that there is an obvious relative 
difference between the rights of students, a difference 
founded upon the amount of ability and the number 
of talents given by God. The student with the greater 
number of talents, the one with the greater ability has 
the greater responsibility to complete self-development. 
The secondary school therefore in response to this 
degree of responsibility has in turn a greater responsi- 
bility to this type of student, than it has towards other 
lesser talented students. The point boils down to some- 
thing like this: the high school has the greater responsi- 
bility to educate the future scholar, the scientist, the 
mathematician, the political scientist, the writer, than 
it has to educate the craftsman and the unskilled 
laborer. When, therefore, in a pinch for instructional 
resources, classroom teachers, funds, it must act in the 
direction of its greater responsibility and accede to the 
more urgent right of the selected student. 


Mode of Classification 


This solution, that of selection, perhaps, is rendered 
difficult because we generally follow the widely 
adopted classification of abilities and learners, the 
normal or average and the above and the below 
normal, or the normal, the bright, and the slow. This 
classification is based upon a mathematical and statisti- 
cal grouping of test scores. The emphasis is on the 
normal, and the other classifications are reflected 
therefrom. If we dropped the use of the norm, and 
selected the bright or the above average as a standard 
of excellence, we would have the classification of the 
excellent, the less excellent, and the least excellent, or 
the gifted, the less gifted, and the least gifted. In this 
classification the lowest groups would be compared 
with that which is more perfect. This classification 
would, it seems to me, make more sense in developing 
educational standards and in making educational 
choices. 

Related to the first reason for selection as the only 


choice in limiting enrollments is that of the Common 
Good. 


Need Scholarship and Leadership 


The Church, the community, and society in general 
need the scholarship and intellectual leadership of its 
gifted members. There is no substitute for ability. The 
common good must look to ability and seek its full 
development to satisfy its requirements for security 
and leadership. It must look, therefore, to the educa- 
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tion of students of the higher ranges of ability and 
achievement, and must select them over students in 
the lower ranges. This situation is almost like the 
situation in which there is a choice between the lesser 
of two evils, and indeed it is. However, the ruthless- 
ness of the common good will incline towards the 
selection of the better student and this in view of the 
need of society for intelligent leadership in govern. 
ment, in education as well as in business and social] 
affairs. 

The student, who can contribute more to the com- 
mon welfare, is to be given a priority in the use of 
educational facilities and resources. 

The use of selection as solution in the limited facili- 
ties situation brings up another point; the Catholic 
high school is not the only agency or institution in- 
volved in the responsibility of the education of the 
young. There are also the Church, the home, the com- 
munity, the state, and even society. Mention of these 
educational institutions is made to soften the some- 
what stern selection method. Mention, however, is not 
made to lessen the importance of the place of the 
Catholic high school. The student who is not selected 
has through these institutions the opportunity to real- 
ize his growth and development. He has a less ideal 
opportunity, but none-the-less an opportunity. Through 
an intelligent intensification of efforts on the part of 
the parish, the home, and community agencies, and of 
even legislatures, certain guarantees can be given for 
sound moral, religious, and social development. 


Several Difficulties 


There are several difficulties which must be dis- 
cussed before concluding. 


(Continued on page 323) 


The Playtime Band of Grade Six at St. Ann School, 
Hartford, Conn., was organized as a finale 

in the study made of musical instruments as a 

part of the science unit: “How do musical 

make sound?” and of the study of 

Prokofieff s “Peter and the Wolf.” 
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(Continued from page 313) 
the differences in the tests and the aims of high schools 
to siphon off the 90 percentile group became known 
pupils and parents are prone to speak of some high 
schools as “class conscious,” accepting the high-score 
group with superior economical and sociological back- 
ground. 


Tests May Fail to Predict Success 


The admission test for the “one curriculum” school 
js not an infallible rule for predicting success. When 
the boy or girl in such “one curriculum schools” does 
not receive the passing score in the first or second 
semester of the freshman year, he or she is kindly asked 
to withdraw. The school has no other curriculum to 
offer. Other Catholic high schools not wishing to be 
considered a “refugium” for failing pupils, will not 
receive this group of pupils. Some public school ad- 
ministrators describe the release of pupils from the 
“one curriculum” Catholic school as the “march of 
pupils” which occurs annually in February and June. 
From a study of the encyclical, On Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, the sights of Catholic educators will 
be raised to see wider areas of Christian culture and 
broader understandings of the need to offer the privi- 
leges of a Catholic education to more Catholic pupils. 


Evaluating Our High Schools 


The Catholic high school in the United States is an 
American school, with responsibilities to the Church 
and the State. Dr. James B. Conant will begin in 
September a two-year study of secondary education in 
the United States. Though there have been recent 
evaluations of Catholic high schools in the light of 
economic and social changes, it seems our evaluations 
should also center on the question: how do we set 
forth the social teachings of Christ to the large ma- 
jority of boys and girls who will be the labor leaders 
technicians, skilled workers, and business executives of 
tomorrow? 

As the high-school curriculum widens, the number 
of pupils wishing admission to Catholic high schools 
increases. Obviously placement tests should be used to 
tate the abilities of pupils. To assure success in the 
entrance of scholarship examinations, pupils are fre- 
quently instructed before or after school hours by the 
eighth grade teacher. Pupils then become test con- 
scious of the subjects and problems found in the high 
school entrance tests of the past years. Scholarships 
bring honor to the school and financial help to the 
_ pupil. The pupils in the-90 percentile frequently are 
asked to pray and to study the previous tests primarily 
to be.dccepted in a Catholic high school. Many 
teathers do not have the time for the special prepara- 
tion of the pupils in the 75-85% group. 

Some eighth grade teachers think that the high- 
school faculty has*placed too much value on the ad- 
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mission test. When the faculty does not consider the 
eighth grade achievement scores and the recommenda- 
tions of the eighth grade teacher, but rather bases a 
selection of pupils on one test, there seems to be lack 
of coordination between elementary and secondary 
school teachers. The 70 percentile group, thought not 
always successful in the advanced curriculum of high 
schools, is nevertheless worthy of every consideration 
in admission to the general curriculum. High-schoo’ 
faculties frequently think of the lower score group 
(75-80% group) as successful in the “fusion courses 
centered on social studies, general mathematics, health 
and physical education. 


Catholic High Schools Are for All Groups 


In concentrated manufacturing areas of the United 
States, high-school pupils are destined for employ- 
ment in industrial corporations. When pupils in these 
areas receive less than 85% on the entrance test for 
high schools, are we to conclude that Catholic educa- 
tion has no obligation toward these pupils who wish to 
become skilled workers, technical helpers, and automa- 
tion directors in industry? In Europe there have been 
times when the worker-class has drifted into in- 
differentism about their Catholic religion. Perhaps the 
schools in some European areas failed to explain to the 
sons and daughters of the skilled laborer the sublime 
teachings of Christ. To take only the boys and girls in 
Catholic high schools who can achieve success in 
Latin and traditional courses that are constructed for 
the 85%-100% group of pupils, may limit Catholic 
education to a minority group of Catholic boys and 
girls. While we Catholic teachers encourage the ex- 
ceptionally bright pupils and think of them as our fu- 
ture scientists and executives, we must not forget the 
boys and girls of the 70-80% groups. This lower score 
group may be an unwanted group if the high schoo! 
uses only the entrance test to select the ninth grade 
pupil. 


Study Past Achievement Records 


Where there are ample Catholic high-school facili- 
ties the problem of selecting high-school pupils does 
not warrant an admission test, but rather a placement 
test to allocate pupils to the proper curriculum. En- 
trance tests are measurements without perfection. The 
Catholic boy or girl, whether in the higher or medium 
range of test scores, should be admitted to the Catholic 
high school after a study of past achievement records. 
Pupils of average ability as well as the intellectually 
elite, should have equal rights in a Catholic high 
school. One group will succeed in one type of curricu- 
lum; the other will be successful in another type of 
curriculum. To accept one group and refuse the other 
group, solely on the basis of an admission test, is to 
disregard the past scholastic achievement of pupils and 
to set up arbitrary rules for selecting pupils who will 
enter the freshman class of Catholic high schools. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE} 


LOCATION 


Albertus Magnus College is situated on Prospect Hill between 
Huntington and Goodrich Streets in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Correspondence regarding admission should be addressed to 
The Registrar. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


Albertus Magnus College is accredited by New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; State Department of 
Education of Connecticut; The University of the State of New 
York; American Medical Association. It is affiliated with The 
Catholic University of America and has membership in Ameri- 
can Council on Education; Association of American Colleges; 
College Entrance Examination Board; National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association; National Commission on Accrediting. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Founded upon the principles that education is the development 
of the entire being and that the higher faculties should attain 
higher development and should control all else, Albertus 
Magnus College aims to provide a sound education in the 
humanities oe sciences aa to instill Catholic ideals; therefore, 
the College opposed to materialism and to superficiality, in both 
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Albertus Magnus College is a Catholic college for women, resi- | 
dent and day. The Dominican Sisters of Saint Mary of the! 


Springs, Columbus, Ohio, founded it in 1925 with the approval 


In the same year the Legislature of the State of Connecticut in- 
corporated it with full power to grant degrees. 


knowledge and culture. It fosters respect for the mania of the 


past, logical thinking based on Christian principles, an 
cal attitude toward theory. 

In pursuance of these aims, the College gives every student an 
acquaintance with various fields of knowledge, in one of which 
she must obtain a certain degree of mastery. By integrating 
knowledge and relating it to its Source, the College hopes to 
establish a foundation for the development of those virtues 
necessary to full individual and social life. To this end the 
curriculum includes courses in theology and in scholastic phil- 
osophy as fundamental to work in all other departments. The 
extracurricular activities of the College, designed to develop 


a criti- 


initiative, responsibility, and co-operative effort, afford a means | 


of expression for the interest and abilities of each student. 


FACULTY 


Dominican Sisters; priests; lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 
35,000 volumes; 350 periodicals; audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Albertus Magnus College confers upon students who satisfactor 
ily complete the regular course the degree of Bachelor of Art 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATO 


the Most Reverent John J. Nilan, then Bishop of Hartford,” 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE CURRICULUM 
Art Mathematics Italian 
Music ar French 
History Chemistry English 
Theology Sociology Spanish 
Education Biology German 
Philosophy Physics Economics 

Classics (Greek, Latin ) 

Romance Languages 

Speech and Drama 

Physical Education 

Political Science 


'CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Health Program; guidance program; 
annual retreat; lecture series; formal and informal social 
functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Co-operative Government Associa- 
tion; Albertinum Board; Albertus Magnus Chorus; Albertus 
Magnus Debaters; Campus Theatre Players; Classics Club; 
College Choir; Connecticut Intercollegiate State Legisla- 
ture; French Club; German Club; International Relations 
Club; Italian Club; National Federation of Catholic College 
Students; National Students’ Association; Press Board; 
ceeeee Club; The Silver Horn; Spanish Club; Theology 
Club. 


ematics (3); Latin (4); Modern Language (3); History, 
Bent or European (2); elective (1). Required presentation. 
ih (4); Mathematics (2); Latin (2); Modern Language 
; History (1); electives (5). 
Widates for advanced standing must present the same quali- 
ns as required of freshman applicants, must present a 


script of her previous college record and catalogue, must 
W evidence of honorable dismissal. 
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Student Publications: Albertinum (literary periodical); Silver 
Horn (newspaper); Year Book (annual). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


Applicants must forward the following to The Registrar: 1) An 
application blank filled out by herself; 2) official transcript of 
high school work, including class rank; 3) recommendation of 
high school principal or guidance counselor; 4) letters of 
recommendation from people listed by student on application 
blank; 5) two glossy pictures (2” x 3”) of herself; 6) registra- 
tion fee of $10.00 made out to the College. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


All candidates for admission are required to take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and three Achievement Tests (including English ) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. These tests are 
given in December, January, March, May, and August of each 
year. At least six weeks in advance of the test date, candidates 
should apply directly to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, to take the tests 
and to have the results sent to the College. Candidates are 
urged to take these tests either in January or March in order to 
assure an early decision on their applications for admission to 
the College. 

Students planning to enter the freshman class should present 
sixteen (16) units. Recommended presentation: English (4); 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Albertus Magnus College awards a limited number of scholar- 
ships to high-ranking students. All scholarships are competitive 
and are granted on the basis of the March examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


Illustrations (opposite page): campus picnic; residence hall at 
Christmas; sophomore-freshman team; checking out for a 
day in New Haven; in the footsteps of St. Albert the Great; 
penaent wait expectantly. This page: a few minutes be- 
ore dinner; students and faculty visit U. N. sessions; part 
of the sports program; research in the library; “research” in 
one of the student’s rooms; newspaper staff examine ad- 
vance copy. 





By SISTER MARIE GERALD, I.H.M., M.Ed. 


Holy Redeemer Convent, 5678 Eldred St., Detroit 9, Michigan 


A Functioning Guidance Program 


Here is a workable guidance program in which everyone on 
the faculty participates. Sparked by Sister Marie Edward, 
1.H.M., then principal of St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio, 
the school began making this program function seven years 
ago. Since that time a new principal and an entirely new 
staff have gradually replaced all the former faculty members; 
yet, because of the stability of the techniques that were 
introduced, the program is still functioning and, what is 
better, is still going forward. The present principal is Sister 
M. Gerard, |.H.M. This is the third and concluding part of the 
article which began in November, 1957. 


The author, teacher of English at her present school, is no 
stranger to the guidance field. Having taught in parochial 
schools of Michigan and Ohio for twenty-five years, she be- 
came especially interested in guidance some ten years ago. 
She has been experimenting with and adapting various guid- 
ance techniques to the classroom situations that she has oo 
in. Sister is a graduate of Marygrove College, an English 
major, and she earned her M.Ed. degree at Wayne State 
University. 


Questions Ferret Out Difficulties 

Sometimes pupils are at a total loss in explaining 
the low marks. The teacher then tries to ferret out the 
difficulty by means of such questions as, “Do you ever 
volunteer for extra assignments? Do you help carry 
out class projects? Did you do your part in decorating 
for the junior dance?” Pupils are usually very grateful 
to find out “why” they are not getting along. 

Resolutions for the coming year are then mapped 
out. Sometimes the trait in which the student has re- 
ceived the lowest rating is centered on as subject for 
improvement; sometimes the one most needed in light 
of vocational aspirations. If a commercial student is 
low in thoroughness, dependability, cultural refine- 
ment, or personal appearance, she is shown the relation 
between possession of these traits and success in her 
future work. 

The need for such private interviews, the good they 
accomplish is evidenced in the willingness on the part 
of both teacher and pupils to give so much time to 
them. The interviews last from five minutes to an hour. 
During the first year of the program the interviews 
were longer than the year following. The other phases 
of homeroom guidance cleared away many problems. 
The average length is now about fifteen minutes. Stu- 
dents are willing to give of their free time, many re- 
maining after school, others volunteering to come on 
Saturdays for the interviews. 


Everybody Does It 


Many factors enter in to make the interview plan 
so workable. First of all, everybody does it. That is a 
very important item in the life of an adolescent. Then, 


too, it is very informal. Just a simple meeting with 
their “Homeroom Nun” in a corner of their homeroom 
to talk over their personality rating results. Other 
topics, such as likes and dislikes, types of personalities, 
home conditions, vocational ambitions, social or health 
problems are all the more frankly and openly discussed 
because of the casualness with which they are intro. 
duced. The teacher-advisors have found in these inter- 
views the best medium possible for helping youth to 
grow. The students have found in them a very safe 
source of helpful, friendly, interested guidance. 
Aside from the many excellent results that flow from 
the use of the rating scale and interview it is, I believe, 
interesting to note the similarity between the traits 
emphasized through the use of the scale and the items 
contained in the objective personality tests now be- 
coming so popular. The following is a breakdown of 
the items included in the California Test of Personality 
as compared with the rating scale-interview technique. 


CALIFORNIA TEST 

OF PERSONALITY! 
Self-Adjustment 

1. Self-reliance 


RATING SCALE INTERVIEW 


. Thoroughness, _industrious- 
ness, leadership, dependabil- 
ity. 

. Idealism, personal grooming, 
cultural refinement, interest 
of teacher. 

. Leadership, seeing possibili- 
ties for improving self, men- 
tal alertness, industriousness. 

. Ability to get along with 
others, interest of teacher, 
unselfishness. 


. Sense of Personal 
Worth 


. Sense of Personal 
Freedom 


. Feeling of Be- 
longing 


Freedom from 
5. Withdrawing 


. Opportunity to talk things 
Tendencies 


out, finding solutions to prob- 
lems. 

. Getting at the root of diffi 
culty. 


6. Nervous 
toms 
Social Adjustment 

1. Social Standards 


Symp- 


. Cultural refinement, traits re- 
quired in certain types of 
work, 

. Social Skills 2. How to get along with others. 

. Freedom from 3. How to get along with others, 
Anti-social Tend- unselfishness, personal groom- 
encies ing. 

. Family, School, 4. Ability to get along with 
Community Rela- others, unselfishness, traits 
tions required for functions within 

these relationships. 


4 “Guiding Child and Adolescent Development in the Mod 
ern School,” Educational Bulletin No. 16 (Los Angeles: Calé 
fornia Test Bureau, 1946), p. 11. 
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The possible interrelations have by no means been 
exhausted. The comparison is used merely to indicate 
how the personality inventory and personality rating 
and interview can work hand in hand. The latter is a 
positive approach, the former a negative one to the 
same goal—the satisfactory personal and social adjust- 
ment of every pupil. 


Other Phases of Homeroom Guidance 


In a section above, we have given quite a detailed 
description of one of the important media for home- 
room guidance—the pupil-teacher interview. The ob- 
jectives or possibilities of homeroom guidance, how- 
ever, embrace far more than can possibly be accom- 
plished by or through the annual private interview. 
Dunsmore gives very briefly an excellent summary of 
the objectives, and, it seems to me, the possibilities, of 
homeroom guidance. 


1. To make suitable and continuous provision for 
school adjustment for all students. 

2. To develop desirable civic, ethical, and social 
attitudes in students and to provide opportuni- 
ties for their practice in school situations 
through assumption of responsibilities and the 
development of group loyalty. 

3. To encourage worthy and intelligent leadership 
and followership. 

4. To provide occupational information and to 
help students appreciate the vocational signifi- 
cance and value of school activities.!* 

To make the accomplishment of these objectives 
possible in our school three important media are used. 
These media are the teacher-pupil interview already 
discussed, group discussion, and daily pupil-teacher 
contacts. 


Group Discussion 

The important part group discussion plays in realiz- 
ing the objectives of homeroom guidance can be seen 
in the closely allied objectives of group discussion. 


1. To afford opportunity for the dissemination of 
information which is a worth-while addition to 
each person’s storehouse of knowledge, and 
upon which he may draw for making immedi- 
ate or future decisions. 

. To afford an opportunity to get the point of 
view of the group. 

3. To give an occasion for resolving common prob- 
lems through the pooling of experiences and 
opinions, to set up group standards, to develop 
attitudes agreed upon as desirable, to plan 
composite programs, and to promote horizontal 
cooperation. 

4. To afford guidance in the reconciliation of dif- 
ferent or conflicting viewpoints, interests, or 
policies. 

5. To afford opportunity to observe participants 
and to note behavior or responses which sug- 


gest the need of, or desire for, individual guid- 
ance,1}3 


_*Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Personnel Service in Educa- 
tion (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944), p. 226. 
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List of Needs 


We made group discussion an integral part of our 
program to help us take care of the many educational 
needs which are common to all our students and yet 
which are not taken care of in the subject fields in- 
cluded in our curriculum. From a study of The Educa- 
tional Needs of Youth'* we made the following list of 
needs which we felt should be more adequately met 
in our schools. 

A. The need to learn to live with others. 

Our students need 

1. To be diligent, competent, and courteous 

in the performance of their obligations as 

members of groups to which they belong. 

. To respect the worth and integrity of the 
individual regardless of race, creed, color, 
or economic circumstances. 

3. To learn what constitutes respect and fair 
play with reference to the rights of in- 
dividuals, of minorities, and of the ma- 
jority. 

4. To know how to follow sound leadership 
and to develop whatever aptitude they 
have for leadership. 

5. To learn to put the safety and welfare of 
others above personal desires. 

6. To form desirable relationships with the 
opposite sex. 

B. They need to achieve and maintain sound mental 

and physical health. 
Our students need 

1. To practice a balance in their daily-life 

activities which will contribute to physical 

and emotional health. 

. To understand factors involved in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of sound 
mental health. 

C. They need sound guidance. 

Our students need guidance 

1. Based on a sufficient quantity of valid 
information. 

2. In making in-school and out-of-school 
adjustments. 

3. In acquiring the tools of learning—tools 
of self-guidance. 

4. In successfully assuming increased re- 
sponsibility for self-guidance in facing the 
realities of life. 

5. In practicing self-guidance with due con- 
cern for other members of society. 

D. They need to learn to think logically and ex- 

press themselves clearly. 
Our students need to learn 

1. To respect the rights of others in their 
expression and thought. 

2. To acquire a genuine desire for mental 
growth. 

3. To determine standards for measuring 
success. 


bo 


bo 


% Clarence C. Dunsmore and Leonard M. Miller, Principles 
and Methods of Guidance for Teachers (Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 1949), p. 272. 

“4 Educational Needs of Youth, Evaluative Criteria, Section 


C. (Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 1950). 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Established in 1881, Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart for 
women, resident and day, is conducted by the Society of the 
Sacred Heart. 


LOCATION 


Correspondence regarding admissions should be addressed to: 
Office of Admissions, Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, 
36th and Burt Streets, Omaha 31, Nebraska. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


the College has no official recognition and the approval of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
State of Nebraska*; University of Nebraska; Catholic University 
of America. The College holds membership in the following: 
National Catholic Education Association; American Council on 
Education; Association of American Colleges; National Educa- 
tion Association; National Commission on Accrediting; Nebraska 
State Education Association; Nebraska Association of Church 
Colleges; Nebraska Association of Colleges and Universities; 
Nebraska Independent College Foundation; Nebraska Council 
on Teacher Education; Association of Foreign Student Advisors; 
American Conference of Academic Deans; American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. *To give the teacher training required 
by Nebraska Initial Secondary School Certificates and for Ele- 
mentary Certificates. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 

Intellectually, Duchesne aims at strengthening and broadening 
the general culture of its students; at awakening their interests 
in the heritage of the past in the fields of literature, history, art, 
and other forms of human creativity: at stimulating them to de- 
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Duchesne Colleg 
of the Sacred Hear 


sirable forms of initiative in thought and action; at forming 
critical sense which will fortify their minds against error; 
accustoming them to take the responsibility of their format 
and to make use of their increasing liberties with clear-sigh 
ness and courage. Socially, Duchesne endeavors to help its 
dents to develop a spirit of service; an interest in persons 
human problems; a willingness to face, analyze, and solve 
jectively, and in the light of sound principles, the problems 
arise from life with others; and a degree of social maturity wh 
leads them to act with poise and unselfishness in all their eg 
tacts. Morally, Duchesne devotes its efforts, whether in inst 
tion or in the manifold activities of college life, to helping 
dents to clarify their moral principles; to establish them on 
only secure foundation, religion; to liberate the mind and 
from fears, prejudices, and all that might hinder them 
leading the “good life” in the fullest acceptation. Spirit 
Duchesne aims at securing for its students a full awareness 
their obligations to God and to their fellowman; a profoy 
faith, capable of dominating with serenity the variations 
opinion and the fluctuations of philosophical systems, and 
orienting life along definitely Christian lines. 


FACULTY 


Religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart (R.S.C.J.); lay 
men and women officers of instruction. 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology; 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. At the omen of the two- 
year Arts-Business Program, the College will confer the Cer- 
tificate in Secretarial Studies. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 
1. Division of Theology and Philosophy. 
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Admissions on request: (1) Application Blank; (2) Personal 
Data Blank; (3) Transcript of Credits; (4) Health Record. 


2, Division of the Humanities, including the departments of A candidate for admission to the freshman class shall meet the 
English, Speech and Drama, Art, Music, Foreign Languages following requirements: (1) A high school certificate present- 
(Latin, French, German, Spanish). ing fifteen acceptable units of course work. The following units 

3. Division of Social Studies, including the departments of His- are recommended: English (3); Algebra (1); Geometry (1); 
tory, Social Sciences (Economics, Political Science, Psychol- History (1); Laboratory Science (1); Electives (8). Addi- 


ogy, Sociology ). tional work is preferred in English, history, foreign languages, 
. Division of Natural Sciences, including the departments of and laboratory science. The college reserves the right to grant 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics. acceptance by test scores which establish equivalent preparation. 
. Division of Teacher Education, including Elementary Educa- (2) A qualifying score on the entrance examination given by 
tion Sequence, Secondary Education Sequence, History and the College during February, March, April, and July. Arrange- 
Philosophy of Education. ments are made on request for the applicant to take these exam- 
N.B. 1. The four-year Nursing Education Program requires that inations at test centers other than the College when necessary. 
the freshman and senior years be spent at the College; the A fee of one dollar is charged for this examination. (3)Rank in 
sophomore and junior year at St. Francis College, Grand upper half of high school class. (4) Recommendation by high 
Island, Nebraska. 2) Applicants for the degree of Bachelor school principal as to health, character, and ability to do col- 
of Science in Medical Technology must complete 100 hours lege work. (5) A personal interview, if possible, with the 
of academic work at the College and spend 12 months of President and with the Dean. 
training in a qualified hospital. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 

_ CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM aanies ees a homes 

| Student Personnel Services: academic, vocational and personal oard and Room ots 

; guidance; _ orientation on Placement Bureau; 
Duchesne College Tour of Europe; annual retreat; lecture 
and concert program; formal and informal social functions. SCHOLARSHIPS 

Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government Assn.; Inter- Duchesne College offers competitive scholarships, application 

national Relations Club; Duchesne College Players; for which must be received at the College by February 1. A 


Duchesne College Singers; French Club; Spanish Club; letter of recommendation from the high-school principal must 
Congregation of the Children of Mary; Mission Club; accompany the application. 


Chapel Choir. Service contracts are available to promising students who need 
§ Student Publications: The Golden Acorn (newspaper); Oak help in financing their college education. The securing of these 
Leaves (annual); C.C.C.C. (Catholic-Creed-Code-Cul- contracts depends on the health, personal character, and the 
ture), a weekly paper on religious affairs. need of the student. Application for contracts should be made 
ics: In addition to the Physical Education Program, the early in the summer, as the number of service opportunities is 
Athletic Association sponsors programs in hockey, archery, limited. 
badminton, swimming, basketball, tennis, etc. Illustrations (Opposite page ): Home Economics majors; keeping 
up with the tomes; keeping up with the times; young sci- 
entists at work; a future teacher of America; at the Mardi 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Gras party. This page: Duchesne Singers; Miss Duchesne 
A candidate for admission to Duchesne College should file the and court; campus picnic; biology majors; Duchesne 


ing forms which may be obtained from the Office of Players; informal dance. 
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E. They need to learn to use their leisure well. 
Our students need to learn 
1. To be active participants at times in self- 
directed purposeful activities and at other 
times appreciative observers. 

. To plan the selection of their leisure ac- 
tivities and the budgeting of their time 
to provide a balance between leisure and 
other aspects of life. 

. To work out a recreational program 
which is a vital part of life. 

. To make intelligent use of the available 
commercial resources for leisure. 

. To use their leisure voluntarily for the 
benefit of others as well as for themselves. 


Attention to Grade Levels 


Then followed a breakdown of needs into grade 
levels where the guidance would be most pertinent to 
present school-life situations. The ninth grade home- 
room teachers decided to center their attention on “ori- 
entation to school and student life needs of freshmen.” 
The tenth grade teachers chose a program centering 
around “guidance in personal relations,” which in- 
cluded etiquette, valuable personality and character 
traits; and “guidance in cultural living,” which in- 
cluded personal appearance, culture in speaking, act- 
ing, choosing. The eleventh grade took for their theme 
“how to live and work with others,” placing special 
emphasis on active participation in the student coun- 
cil, social events, especially junior-senior prom, forming 
desirable relations with the opposite sex and arriving at 
a proper balance of the use of time. Grade twelve based 
their guidance on material found in two books from the 
National Forum Series, Planning My Future and 
Towards Adult Living.’ The two books work well to- 
gether and since so much of the latter is treated of in 
the religion class, they were not too much to cover. 


Gives Direction to Year's Work 


The matter outlined above is used as the theme 
which gives direction to the work of the year rather 
than as a course of study which must be followed. 
Many of the homeroom guidance classes, which are 
held every Tuesday and Thursday during the activity 
period, are used to discuss current school-life problems. 
Controversial articles found in teen-age magazines, 
especially The Queen’s Work,® furnish beneficial 
matter for discussion. 

Many times the introduction of a problem in the 
guidance period is only the beginning of a long series 
of informal in-and-out-of-school discussions which 
build up a spirit of “living-togetherness” between 
pupils and teacher. The result is an informal day-in 
and day-out guidance program. Through these daily 
pupil-teacher contacts the teacher grows in her knowl- 
edge of teen-age problems, teen-age thoughts, teen-age 
ideals. This “living-togetherness” gives the teacher a 


15 National Forum Guidance Series (Chicago: National 
Forum Inc., 1947). 


* The Queen’s Work (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work). 
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guidance approach never possible under the old “stand. 
in-front-of-the-room” culture pattern. It is the mother’s 
method of guidance brought into the school. This last 
phase of guidance has no plan for development—no 
methods to follow. It is something that just happens as 
a happy result from all that has gone before. It is the 
goal toward which all methods of guidance for teachers 
are directed. 


Various Guidance Services 


To the simple program of basic learning tools and 
guidance practices described in the previous articles, 
we have, from time to time, been able to add valuable 
guidance services for our students. The Orientation 
program is one such example. The educational guid. 
ance procedure described in connection with the Ori- 
entation Program continues throughout the four years 
of high school, culminating in the senior year in guid- 
ance toward higher education. The offerings of the 
various colleges, expenses involved, scholarship possi- 
bilities are thoroughly investigated. Catalogues repre. 
senting all the Catholic colleges in the United States 
and all of the in or near State colleges are filed in the 
library for use. Speakers representing many of the 
colleges are encouraged to visit our senior classes. Be- 
cause of this program many are encouraged to go to 
college who otherwise would be content to “drift into 
something” after graduation. 

The Vocational Guidance Program which is being 
developed by Father F. ties in well with the educa- 
tional guidance procedures. The two lay teachers who 
are working in conjunction with Father in building the 
program are from well established local families. They 
know the job possibilities in and around our locality 
from personal experience, having worked in the in- 
dustrial plants before deciding to go to college, and 
since that time during vacations, and from their many 
social contacts. 

Mr. K. starts the boys out in the ninth grade, during 
their economics course, studying job possibilities in A. 
The study is resumed in the eleventh grade, under the 
guidance of Mr. E., in correlation with American His- 
tory and in grade twelve under Father’s guidance in 
connection with sociology. At the beginning of the 
senior year the Kuder Preference Test is given to both 
boys and girls and the results are analyzed for and 
with each student. 

The home economics teacher takes advantage of her 
all-girl class in the ninth grade to help the girls investi- 
gate their future work possibilities. During the remain- 
ing three years nurses, stenographers, mothers, 
teachers and librarians are invited in to tell the girls 
about their respetcive careers. The library with its 
great store of “career” books is also an excellent help to 
the students. 


Working Toward Growth and Expansion 


Although many students are being benefited by this 
program we feel that its great importance to the future 
of our boys and girls necessitates that it grow and ex 
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pand until it includes, as far as possible, part time work 
experiences and placement services. Toward this end 
Father and his two assistants are assiduously working. 

Another very helpful source of guidance was opened 
to our students during the past year by way of moral 
guidance. The eight priests who come from the vari- 
ous parishes one day a week to assist in the teaching of 
religion offered to interview any students privately 
who wanted help with moral problems. A small class- 
room was set aside as a conference room and at the 
end of the period during which a priest taught religion, 
it was announced over the public address system that 
Father N. would be in the conference room during the 
following period. Students who wished to speak to the 
priest reported to their next class from which they were 
excused by the teacher. Since the priests came on dif- 
ferent days, some in the morning, others in the after- 
noon, the moral guidance conference room was in 
almost constant use. 


Conclusion 


These guidance practices are just a few of the ways 
and means that can be utilized to help students once 
the guidance program gets started. That is why the 
getting organized is so important. Experience will 
bring maturity and better judgment to the procedures; 
it will modify and/or enrich some of our ideas, mate- 
tials, activities, and methods. With the wide range of 
possibilities at our disposal, with the widening of our 
guidance horizon as we study the program together in 
faculty meetings and through professional reading, 


with the close correlation which we are discovering 
between the philosophy and aims of the guidance pro- 
gram and the ends, immediate and ultimate of our 
Catholic educational system, we can hope to make 
progress in the years to come. Progress in guidance is 
fundamentally and inevitably progress toward our 
educational goal—helping youth to grow. 


Trying to prove that four heads are better than one 

in mapping out the shortest route to the 

Marianist Retreat House, Dayton, Ohio, these 

seniors at St. Joseph High School, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
were among the first in the school’s history 

to make a closed retreat. 


Choose by Ability and Achievement? 
(Continued from page 314) 


We have often heard it said that the bright can take 
care of themselves. This to my mind is a fallacy in 
educational thought. In the past we have in many 
ways and under many circumstances been guilty of 
the fallacy. The bright students are leaders given to 
us by God and as such they are, indeed, gifted by God. 
We have the obligation to discover their gifts and to 
create the special opportunities necessary to bring the 
gifts to fruition. We cannot trust this great treasure to 
chance or to the interests of others. 

Can a school set its own standards and develop a 
program designed to eliminate the need for selection 
on the basis of ability and achievement? To be ridicu- 
lous for the sake of an illustration—a school may choose 
to select students on the basis of height or weight of 
the professions of fathers and mothers. There are 
many variables in this question which render an easy 
answer virtually impossible. 

Some schools by reason of their internal financial 
structure do exercise a kind of selection based upon 
the ability of students to meet high or relatively high 
tuition costs. There can be no objection to this practice. 
Of itself this policy of selection has no relation to aca- 
demic standards and objectives or to a student’s ability 
and achievement. However, a school may not create 
standards purposely low or accept objectives and pur- 
poses opposed to our philosophy, or distortive of its 
aims, in order to accept students. This point has been 
adequately treated above. 


Schools with Special Programs 


There are schools with special programs and with 
specific objectives operating within the framework of 
the general objectives of education. These schools 
propose a problem which I feel is outside my province 
to answer. They are the vocational schools and the 
schools of special education. The former are quite 
prominent on the scene, while the latter are just be- 
ginning to appear. However, I would venture an 
opinion in the light of this whole discussion. If there 
is a question of extremely limited resources, few 
teachers, facilities, and fewer dollars and cents, I 
believe the vocational and special education schools 
would have to give way to the high school for 
selected students, i.e., those selected on the basis of 
ability and achievement. 

A concluding thought: I think that this process of 
selection has been, and still is, our method in a very 
informal way of accepting students. We have not 
generally been forced up to the present to formalize 
a program of selection for admission to our schools. 
Many students of the lesser talent have gone to trade 
or vocational or business schools. Our schools, on the 
other hand, have preserved much of the traditional 
curriculum of general education or the pre-liberal 
arts. The direction of emphasis in the past has been 
from the top down, from the gifted to the less gifted. 





By REV. REGINALD F. WALKER, C.S.Sp., M.A. 


Rockwell College, Cashel Co., Tipperary, Erie 


Making the Most of SHAKESPEARE 


From a teacher who has presented Shakespeare to students 
on the secondary level we have both an analysis of the plays 
the teachers must discuss with their students and a masterly 
synthesis of the principles which are first aligned analytically. 
The synthesis will go to show that a total view of life gradu- 
ally forces itself out of the constant reading of Shakespeare's 
plays—one corresponding essentially with Catholic teaching. 


WITH THE DAILY INCREASING INTENSITY of paganizing 
influences at work in the world of thought it becomes 
more and more incumbent on teachers to Catholicize 
the classroom treatment of their subjects and to press 
out of them the fullest possible yield of intellectual 
support to the Faith. Now more than ever before is it 
our urgent duty on the one hand to fortify the minds of 
our pupils against the widening and multiform attack 
on Catholic truth, and on the other to send them out 
sufficiently equipped against the muddled thinking 
which is often the root cause of muddled living. 

While much can be done in the Christian doctrine 
class, much too can be done in the teaching of litera- 
ture. In the realm of English literature, however, 
teacher and class are handicapped by the fact that 
most of the textbooks are compiled by non-Catholic 
authors whose canons of criticism are frequently at 
variance with the Catholic viewpoint. Particularly is 
this the case in the treatment of Shakespearean drama. 
Here interpretation is frequently based on the so- 
called critical works of eighteenth-century rational- 
ists, and only too often passed on without question by 
the teacher to his class to be duly learnt by heart for 
the examination. 


Shakespeare Enshrines Heritage 


In the absence of a set course in elementary phi- 
losophy for the higher classes in our secondary schools, 
there is no reason why we should not make greater 
use of Shakespeare to supply the need, and there are 
many reasons why we should. His works enshrine the 
precious heritage of the Catholic philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and it is safe to say that there is not a 
single Shakespearean drama in school use which is 
not capable, in the hands of a diligent teacher, of yield- 
ing some of the most valuable principles of Catholic 
living. Viewed as a whole, moreover, these dramas can 
further be shown to present a synthesis of life which 
is essentially identical with that presented by Catholic 
philosophy. In the following pages we shall try to 
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show analytically how some of these valuable prin- 
ciples emerge from the treatment of the ordinary 
school plays (The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet); then in conclusion we shall try to 
sketch out the main lines of what would seem to be 
the Shakespearean synthesis. 


Merchant of Venice 


The Merchant of Venice: The first passage of im- 
portance in the Merchant of Venice would be that in 
Act I, Se. I, in which Gratiano refuses to belie his 
inward feelings by an outward expression of gravity; 


There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle as the standing pool 


—men who are reported wise for saying nothing, and 
who, if they spoke, would be ranked as fools. Men are 
not always what they seem. Again, in Act I, Sc. 3, An- 
tonio, commenting on the Jew’s apt use of the Scrip- 
tures exclaims that 


An evil soul, producing holy witness 

Is like a villian with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

O! what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 


Further on, in Act II, Sc. 1, we find the Prince of 
Morocco appealing to Portia to mislike him not for his 
complexion and protesting that his blood is as red as 
any other’s. In Scene IV of the same Act the Jews 
daughter Jessica elopes in the disguise of a page, with 
Lorenzo. Shortly afterwards (Scene VI) the senten- 
tious Gratiano enlarges on the theme that 


All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed .... 


the thing in itself often belies our expectation of it. 

The following scene brings us into the heart of the 
Caskets theme, with the Prince of Morocco reading 
ruefully that “All that glisters is not gold” and that 
“gilded tombs do worms infold.” 


Vital Thought Quite Clear 


By this time it should be quite clear that the vital 
thought running through the play—we are not going 
to ask ourselves whether Shakespeare intended it or 
not—is the distinction between substantial reality and 
the accident of appearance; in other words that things 
are to be valued not for what they appear to be, but 
for what they are. Could any lesson be more valuable 
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for the present age of plastics and masquerade and 
bogus greatness? 

But to return to The Merchant of Venice. In Act II, 
Sc. LIX, the Casket theme is resumed, the Prince of 
Aragon rejecting “what many men desire” because 


That “many” may be meant 
The fool multitude, that choose by show, 
Not learning more than the false eye doth teach. 


In choosing “what many men deserve” he pronounces 
a salutary little discourse on merit: 


Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not derived corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover that stand bare! 
How many be commanded that command! 

How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour! and how much honour 
Pick’t from the chaff and ruin of the times 

To be new-varnisht! 


Here is the same thought—the distinction between sub- 
stantial reality and the accident of appearance—ap- 
plied this time to the sphere of social justice and 
opening up a new problem (a very urgent one in our 
time): to what extent should the burdens and privi- 
leges of the state be apportioned according to strict 
merit and to what extent according to the accident of 
birth? 


New Development of Fundamental Theme 


The first scene of Act III introduces a new develop- 
ment of the fundamental theme in the problem of the 
Jew. To Salanio Shylock is “a creature that did bear the 
shape of man.” To Salanio 


It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 


The Duke of Venice voices the sentiment that Shy- 
lock is 


A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 


The intemperate Gratiano is inclined to follow Pytha- 
geras and hold that the soul of Shylock once animated 
a wolf hanged for human slaughter, so “wolfish, bloody, 
starved and ravenous” are his desires. 

To all of which Shylock replies in his famous apolo- 
gia for his race: “I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
Appearances and tradition may be all against him. But, 
for all that he is a Jew, the fact remains that Shylock, 
no less than the Christian, is a human person with the 
dignity of unassailable personal rights. 


Deceived with Ornament 


Act III, Scene II, brings us back to the Caskets. Our 
minds are recalled to the main theme by the song “Tell 
me where is fancy bred?” The answer is yet another 
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reminder that what the eye sees is but a partial as- 
pect of reality: 


It is engendered in the eyes 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 


The heart of the problem is laid bare by Bassanio in 
his superb discourse beginning 


So may the outward shows be least themselves: 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 


And the motif is maintained to the end of the play in 


the story of the disguise adopted by Portia and 
Nerissa. 


Mercy Seasons Justice 


Only one other point is to be noted for future refer- 
ence—Portia’s majestic appeal on the quality of mercy, 
especially the lines 


And earthly power doth show most like to God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 


To summarize then, the main theme of the Mer- 
chant of Venice is the importance of seeking substan- 
tial reality behind the accident of outward appear- 
ances. This main theme is the thread of unity which 
holds together the three stories in the play—the Caskets, 
the Pound of Flesh, and The Rings. In its application 
to the question (i) of merit and (ii) the Jew, it raises 
the two subsidiary issues of social or distributive jus- 
tice and the dignity and rights of the human person. 
In all, a not inconsiderable harvest of philosophical 
values from one play. 


Julius Caesar 


Julius Caesar: The first vital passage in this play, 
from our point of view, occurs in Act I, Scene II, 
where Cassius, urging Brutus to revolt against Caesar, 
states the age-old case against authority: 


I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 


Cassius was born free as Caesar, he says, and is physi- 
cally Caesar’s equal. 


And this man 

Is now become a God; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 


The name of Brutus sounds as well as that of Caesar. 
And the answer is in their own hands: 


Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Juxtaposes Might of Authority, 
Frailty of Human Instrument 


Hard upon this interview follows the speech in 
which Caesar expresses his fear of Cassius and con- 
cludes: 





.. . for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf.” 


With consummate psychology Shakespeare juxtaposes 
the might of authority and the frailty of the human 
instrument. In the same way, shortly afterwards, Cae- 
sar is described reluctantly refusing the crown and 
immediately collapsing in an attack of the falling 
sickness. 

The following night is one of tempestuous violence 
and fearful disorders in nature. Casca has no time for 
those who give reasons for these happenings, and holds 
that 


They are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 


Cicero, however, observes shrewdly on the danger of 
subjectivism: 


Men may construe things after their fashion 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 


Cassius affirms that they are 


Instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state, 


and finds their reflex in Caesar 


A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action; yet prodigious grown. 


Rather than accept Caesar as king he will use his 
dagger on himself, for 


Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 


Five Issues Raised 


So far then, Act I has raised five important issues: 

(i) The connection between authority and the in- 
strument of authority. 

(ii) Portents in nature: the objective and the sub- 
jective attitude toward them. 

(iii) The maintenance of social order as depending 
on the free-will of the subject (“The fault, dear 
Brutus . . .”) 

(iv) The supremacy of the spirit (“Nor stony 
tower ...”) 

(v) Suicide. 

Act II, Se. I, opens with the soliloquy in which 
Brutus voices his determination to kill Caesar not for 
any wrong he has done, but for the wrong he may 
possibly do if he is crowned king: 


Th’ abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power. 


Again we are brought back to the qualities of the 
ideal ruler—mercy and justice. 
Lesson in Psychoanalysis 


In another brief soliloquy somewhat later, Brutus 
gives us material for a fine little lesson in psycho- 
analysis: 
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Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


The same scene reveals the two tragic flaws in the 
character of Brutus—the excessive idealism which wil] 
not permit him to bind the conspirators by an oath 
or include Mark Antony with those to be destroyed, 
and a strange blindness to the contradictions in his 
own behavior: 


We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 

O, that we, then, could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it. 


The truth of the first two lines will be borne out at the 
close of the play with tragic irony. 

Finally, Caesar's determination to go to the Capitol 
in spite of all warnings— 


Seeing that death, a necessary end 
Will come when it will come 


introduces the issue of fatalism. 

Act III brings us to the climax of the play in the 
death of Caesar. In the light of the disorder that fol- 
lows, and especially the harnessing of the mob to the 
personal ambition of Mark Antony, there is immedi- 
ate food for fruitful commentary in the triumphant 
cry of Cinna 


Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 


Even Brutus becomes semi-hysterical, showing again 
his strange blindness to contradiction: 


Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
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And Tet us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood . . . 
And waving our red weapons o’er our heads 
Let’s all cry “Peace, freedom and liberty.” 


The lines at once suggest the leading questions for a 
lesson: How does such a turbulent scene fit in with 
the notions of 


Peace: the tranquillity of order, 

Order: the condition of things in which each one 
maintains his proper place, 

Liberty: absence of constraint in doing that which is 
according to reason and the moral law? 


Exercise in Logical Analysis 


The ever-trusting idealism of Brutus leads him into 
the third fatal error of permitting Mark Antony to 
speak at Caesar's funeral. The value of this particular 
part of the play as material for exercise in logical 
analysis and mob psychology is so evident that we 
pass on to the counter-conspiracy and dénouement. 

Scene I of Act IV, introducing Mark Antony’s ap- 
praisal of the character of Lepidus, gives a fine open- 
ing for a discussion of personality and individuality. 


Mark Antony warns Octavius Caesar that though 
they lay honors on Lepidus, 


He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold 
To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way. 


Lepidus is like Mark Antony’s horse: 


It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 
His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 


He is 


‘Note. An individual is anything which enjoys a separate 
existence: thus a microbe is an individual, and so is a dog. A 
person adds to the notion of individual the notion of a rational 
nature, and is defined as the individual substance of a rational 
nature. Every human being is therefore an individual in so far 
as he is material and enjoys an animal existence. He is a person 
by reason of his higher rational life of intellect and will. Person- 
ality therefore connotes (i) freedom of choice and independence 
of action and (ii) consequent responsibility. It is therefore that 
by which I am who I am, by which you are who you are and no 
one else. It is the seat of our moral responsibility. I myself, in the 
last resort, must answer personally for my every deliberate act, 
word, and thought. Personality is the seat of human rights, the 
source whence proceeds their exercise, the fount of that peculiar 
sense of exultation and conquest when, single-handed, a man 
succeeds in dominating the minutest section of the material 
world, “leaving upon it” as we say, “the impress of his person- 
ality.” Above all crowned by sanctifying grace, it is the sanctu- 
ary of our dignity as men and as Christians. Considered as an 
individual, man is but one of a crowd: he exists for the State. 
Considered as a person, he is independent of the crowd: the 
State exists for him. In other words men as individuals must 
collaborate to build and run the State; but the sole purpose of 
the State is to establish such a condition of things as will best 
enable each citizen or member of it to develop to the fullest 
possible extent his independent personality. The supreme crime 

Totalitarian State lies in the fact that it crushes the human 
person to the dust and reduces men to the condition of mere 
individuals, like beasts in a herd. 


A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 
On abjects, orts and imitations. 


Lepidus—with such characters as the “water-fly” Osric 
in Hamlet, Oswald in King Lear—is the perfect type 
of the undeveloped personality, the “all-individual,” 
“the slave of circumstance, always in tow to something 
else” as M. Maritain says, or (in the words of Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange) “a part without being able to 
aspire to be a whole.” “Magis aguntur,” says St. 
Thomas of these individuals, “quam agunt.” The con- 
trast with Caesar is at once apparent—Caesar, who is 


Constant as the northern star 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament— 


the type of the person, the complete individual sub- 
stance, intellectual in nature and master of its actions: 
“choosing the end, deciding on the means, altering 
with a gesture, a word, a thought, the march of human 
tendencies, supremely independent, by a fine rational 
dominion seated in intellect and will, of all that is ma- 
terial and mortal.”? 


Raises Three Final Questions 


The closing scenes of the play raise three final topics. 
First the ethical question of suicide, the rational and 


Christian argument against which is lucidly stated by 
Brutus: 


I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life:—arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 


Secondly the element of fatalism in the double mis- 
understanding which precipitated the self-slaughter of 
Cassius and Brutus. Lastly there is the triumph of the 
spirit of Caesar, symbolic of authority, over the con- 
spirators, and the punishment of the conspirators 
through the return of their violent deeds (however 
well intentioned ) upon their own heads. 

Julius Caesar then, taken by and large, might be 
summarized in the following thesis, each term of which 
would provide material for useful discussion: 


Men are not the helpless victims of a cruel fate 
(however portentous happenings in nature might 
point to the contrary ) but the members of a social 
order. This order depends for its maintenance on 
the right exercise of man’s free-will—the proper 
exercise of authority by him who wields it, and 
the free obedience of those who are its subjects. 
The violation of that order carries with it its own 
retribution upon those who violate it. 
(Next issue: Macbeth and Hamlet) 


? Maritain, Three Reformers. 





By REV. PAUL M. BAIER 


225 Blackman Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


A Synthesis for College Religion 
Supernatural Life 


No new courses were added nor was there a reorganization 
of the existing courses at St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, where they recently adopted the synthesis-idea of 
unity in teaching religion. Using as a basis the religion 
curriculum, the author procedes to show simply what a 
synthesis is and what it does in the teaching of religion. 
The application to the high school level will readily be seen. 


THOUSANDS OF YOUNG MEN and women attend Catholic 
colleges today. They hope sincerely that the ever- 
present religious atmosphere will protect their Faith 
while at the same time the college religion curriculum 
will increase their knowledge and deepen their prac- 
tice of it. Catholic colleges can be proud of the pro- 
tection they afford to the Faith, but many teachers of 
religion are dissatisfied with some of the sad results 
that are too often so clearly evident in later life. Much 
thought has been given to the problem, and many 
writers have advanced their own theories and opinions 
in regard to possible solutions. It can be stated quite 
categorically that no individual plan has as yet been 
accorded a general acceptance. 


One Point of Agreement 


Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., Editor of 
Theological Studies, understood very well the prob- 
lems of the student, the difficulties of the teacher, and 
the multiplicity of the religious subjects. Experiments 
in college religion teaching during the early 1940's 
helped him in 1949 to write this very pertinent analysis: 
“What is of cardinal importance is synthesis, the con- 
struction of a genuinely organic whole, a corpus doc- 
trinae wherein part is articulated with part and the 
whole grows by orderly explication of certain major, 
closely interrelated ideas.”? 

The same synthesis-idea is suggested in the form of 
a question in an article by Sister M. Rosalia, catecheti- 
cal expert of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart. 
She wrote in 1950: “Would not the selection of a 
master-idea to dominate our teaching of religion from 
first grade through last year high help to bring about 
an essential synthesis of doctrine and orientate teachers 
for teaching?”? 

Father Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., the outstanding 
European expert in both the theory and practice of 
catechetics, quotes an interesting figure of speech to 
present the same idea: He writes: “We should group 
the Christian truths round a central fact from which 
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they receive their light. As some one has well said, 
they should be presented not as links in a chain, but 
like the spokes of a wheel: seen from the centre, they 
are like rays issuing from a source of light.”* 


Clearer Organization, Better Understanding 


No matter what one calls it—blueprint, ground plan, 
master-idea, or synthesis—the meaning is the same. 
Teachers of religion are looking for a unity that will 
bring (1) a clearer organization of the subject and (2) 
a better understanding of it. A unity teaches the whole 
picture, and each part is seen in its proper place, being 
studied in relation to the other parts of the whole. The 
student is not lost in the woods because he sees so 
many trees. As a passing remark, it might be useful to 
mention here that the values and benefits of a unity in 
teaching religion are even greater for the teacher than 
they are for the student. This is naturally and neces- 
sarily so. 

Speaking of the whole picture, we could very aptly 
compare the art of teaching religion to the pastime of 
assembling a jig-saw puzzle. One group of students, 
for example, merely receives all of the pieces for their 
picture. Another group has the advantage of receiving 
along with the pieces a somewhat detailed description 
of the picture’s main features. A third group is per- 
mitted by the teacher to keep a printed copy of the 
actual picture in front of them as a guide in avoiding 
so many hit-or-miss endeavors in the task. A fourth 
group of students is given (most unusual procedure!) 
an assembled puzzle that shows the size and color and 
outline of each part as well as its actual place in the 
whole picture. This fourth group has the whole picture 
as well as the outlines and position of each part before 
them constantly—the whole being present while they 
concentrate on each part. Their speed, accuracy, ease, 
and understanding in assembling their own puzzle can 
indicate (in theory, at least) what the use of a clear 
and detailed outline—a unity—can accomplish in the 
teaching of religion. 

This comparison of assembling a puzzle is based 
on the evidence of religious knowledge and religious 
practice that we find. Teaching methods in themselves 
certainly do not aim at giving a child “all the pieces” 
of the Faith, but the teaching of the catechism often 
fills the mind with scraps or parts or bits or pieces of 
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information that resemble the “pieces of a puzzle” far 
more than they appear to be a whole picture, an or- 
ganic unity or a living totality of truth. Many explana- 
tions can be given, but the facts can hardly be denied. 


A College Religion Course 


St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, at the 
suggestion of the writer of this article, recently adopted 
the synthesis-idea of unity in teaching religion. The use 
of a master-idea or synthesis does not require in any 
way the introduction of new courses or even a reor- 
ganization of the existing courses. Thus, no revision at 
all of the existing religion curriculum was found neces- 
sary or even advisable. It is true that the religion 
curriculum as outlined in the annual catalogs differs 
from one Catholic college to another, but the basic 
content is substantially the same everywhere and even 
the general organization shows an amazing similarity 
in its on-the-surface and its (sometimes) essential 
variety. The synthesis-idea has the happy faculty of 
presenting any course of the four years as a unity in 
the place where it is found in the curriculum. 

The religion curriculum at St. Joseph College covers 
the subject most adequately during four years. We 
shall present the curriculum of the 1956-1957 catalog 
without quoting it exactly in full. Then we shall try 
to show simply what a synthesis is and what it does in 
the teaching of religion. Simplicity and intelligibility 
are the essential prerequisites. The students (not only 
the teacher) must be able to understand it easily; if 
this is not the case, the synthesis stands condemned 
without even a trial in any classroom. 

The Saint Joseph College curriculum in religion is: 


FRESHMAN 


(1) Fundamentals of Our Faith. The nature of 
religion in general, its necessity, privileges, and 
obligations; supernatural religion and the Christian 
revelation; miracles and prophecy, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The Catholic Church as the true 
society founded by Christ; the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

(2) Christian Moral Principles. Basic principles 
of Christian conduct, the purpose of men, human 
acts, law and conscience, rights and duties of man, 
and the cardinal virtues. 


SOPHOMORE 


(1) Moral Theology. The decalogue, the com- 
mandments of the Church, our duties to God, to 
self, and to neighbor, and morality in the various 
ways of life. 

(2) Sacramental Theology. Christ the life of the 
Church and the soul; grace in the Mystical Body, 
means of grace; the sacraments in general; bap- 
tism, confirmation, holy orders, extreme unction, 
penance, Holy Eucharist, and the Sacrifice of the 


Mass. 
JUNIOR 


(1) Sacred Scripture. Introductory materials to 
the study of the New and Old Testaments. The 
four Gospels in particular. 
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(2) Dogmatic Theology. A study of the major 
dogmas of the Catholic Faith. Philisophy and reve- 
lation. Faith and reason. 

SENIOR 

(1) Christian Asceticism. The means for safe- 
guarding and developing the supernatural life in 
the individual. Prayer, examination of conscience, 
penance, temptations, acquisition and practice of 
virtues, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

(2) Life Problems. A study of practical Chris- 
tian living, with stress upon the Mystical Body, the 
family and marriage. Individuals united in the 
family, in the parish, and in the community. 


The completeness of this religion curriculum at 
Saint Joseph College could probably be matched in 
basic content at any number of Catholic colleges in 
America. Variety and multiplicity are clearly evident. 
It is possible, we believe, that the inner unity of the 
Catholic Faith can be made just as evident. 


The Synthesis-idea 


No one expects a child in the early grades of school 
to grasp the unity of all the doctrines presented in the 
catechism. It is expected, however, that the teacher of 
religion should grasp the basic unity of the subject and 
should understand that the lessons present one by one 
the elements that the child will later unify into some 
sort of system. The house of religious knowledge is 
built with many different materials and with an amaz- 
ing variety of elements, and the teacher at least should 
know what (unity) is being built even though in the 
beginning the child is engrossed or lost in the maze of 
memorized details. 

Father John Hofinger, S.J., a veteran missionary and 
well-known lecturer in the field of catechetics, states 
the case simply: “During the first school year . . . the 
mind of a child accumulates an astonishing amount of 
material. . . A synthesis emerges progressively: first 
it is made up of smaller elements. . . Gradually the 
unities take on breadth and give a more or less coherent 
picture.”* Perhaps this unity will be recognized even 
in the higher grades of the elementary school; such a 
happy result would depend upon the ability and in- 
genuity of the teacher. Certainly the unity should be 
known and appreciated some time during the study of 
religion in high school. If the “system” is still not clear 
and effective for better understanding in the senior 
year (that is, before college), the synthesis in use 
should probably be replaced by another. Synthesis, 
after all, is not the birthright of the college student 
alone because many young men and women do not go 
to college at all. 


Supernatural Life 


The writer’s book entitled Supernatural Life® is very 
small. The teaching outline covers only three pages. 
Actually, a summary of the synthesis can be given in 
a short paragraph or even in an easy descriptive defini- 
tion. It can be summarized quite completely as fol- 
lows: God gave Adam and Eve in Paradise both a 
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natural life and a supernatural life. They lost their 
supernatural life of grace and virtue by original sin, 
and Jesus came down here on earth to give that life 
back to the human race through His death on the 
Cross. The Church bestows this precious life of grace 
and virtue on her members through the sacraments; if 
they have that life and live it, heaven will be their 
reward; if they throw that gift away and die without 
it, God will punish them forever. 

A descriptive definition of supernatural life will 
probably be the most satisfactory basis for any ex- 
planation of it as a synthesis or for any comparison of 
it with an existing college religion curriculum. “Super- 
natural life is the life of grace and virtue which we 
receive at the moment of baptism. It is God’s gift to 
us, and He will be our Judge to take an accounting 
from us of how well we kept that gift, used it, increased 
it, recovered it (if lost), and treasured it.”® 


The Synthesis and the Curriculum 


How much of the Saint Joseph College religion cur- 
riculum can a teacher or a student unify into a system 
by a simple analysis of that definition? A little thought- 
ful study should unfold even to the freshman college 
student, the realization that supernatural life is a very 
basic reality and (as a doctrine) is the very heart, the 
“core,” of the Catholic Faith. It is an organic unity. 
It is a true doctrinal synthesis. 

Supernatural Life: a reality in the soul (a child 
could find it in the catalog: senior 1). Nature and 
supernature (junior 2). Supernatural religion (fresh- 
man 1). 

Grace: Sanctifying grace (sophomore 2). 

Virtue: Three theological virtues: faith (freshman 1) 
and four cardinal virtues (freshman 2). Infused virtues 
(sophomore 2) and acquired virtues (senior 1). 

Baptism: First sacrament of the seven (sophomore 


God's gift: Sixteen divine gifts in the soul. Our loss 
of the gifts in Paradise (junior 1) and our regaining 
of them on Calvary (junior 1) through the Cross and 
the Mass (sophomore 2) at the climax of Christ’s life 
on earth (study of Gospels by junior 1). 

Judge: Reward or punishment. Heaven or hell. The 
purpose of man (freshman 1). 

We kept that gift: Sixteen divine gifts in the soul. 
Three theological virtues (freshman 1), four cardinal 
virtues (freshman 2), grace (sophomore 2), Holy 
Ghost Himself and seven gifts of Holy Ghost (senior 
1). 

Used it: Virtues in practice in daily life (sophomore 
1). Practice of cardinal virtues (freshman 1); practice 
of other virtues (senior 1). 

Increased it: Sacraments (sophomore 2). Prayer 
(senior 1). Virtuous living (freshman 2, sophomore 1, 
senior 1, and senior 2). 

Recovered it (if lost): Confession (sophomore 2) 
after a mortal sin against the commandments (sopho- 
more 1). 

Treasured it: Our most precious possession—our 
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share in the Christ-Life, the Mystical Body of Christ 
(freshman 1, sophomore 2, junior 1, and senior 2). 


Main Features Clear 


Believe it or not, that analysis of our definition 
touches every course in the Saint Joseph College re- 
ligion curriculum. The facts are there. The main fea- 
tures of the synthesis are clear. The rest is up to the 
teacher of religion. 

Most readers of this article were familiar, we pre- 
sume, with the theories of synthesis and the general 
rules of systematization in teaching long before they 
saw the present article. They will appreciate immedi- 
ately the broad and solid base that is formed by the 
reality of sixteen divine gifts in the supernatural life 
of the soul. They will also realize very soon that these 
sixteen God-given, baptism-infused and ever- (or 
never-) present divine gifts have amazing associations 
and an almost infinite number of applications. Some 
readers will begin to wonder whether the notion of 
baptism is really complete when a teacher fails to men- 
tion all of the sixteen gifts of God as a unity. God gives 
sixteen gifts, and He wants us to know sixteen gifts, 
Finally, some will notice—without it being pointed out 
to them—that this system of unity is completely posi- 
tive from start to finish, from the day of baptism to the 
day of judgment before God. The fact brings us to our 
final consideration of the synthesis-idea. 


The Commandments 


One teacher of religion in high school, looking at 
the two-color teaching outline of Supernatural Life 
(an outline printed separately for advertising purposes 
and included later in the second printing of the book), 
made this observation: “Yes, this outline ties more 
things together than I ever thought possible: Adam 
and Eve, original sin, the Savior, the Cross, the Mass, 
the Church, the sacraments, grace and virtue. It is a 
wonderful unity, but where are the commandments?” 

That teacher is understandably steeped in the tradi- 
tional approach of the present-day catechism. Say 
what you will about new methods and enlightened 
objectives, our school children today still leave their 
classes of religion with a perfectly memorized half- 
truth in their minds. Half-truths, remember, are also 
half-untruths. The children know the thou-shalt-not 
commandments; they think that leading a good Cath- 
olic life means staying away from sin. That is only the 
negative side of the whole truth. 

The catechism teaches the commandments directly, 
and it teaches the virtues only indirectly, if at all. The 
negative is easier to teach than the positive, and tradi- 
tion—for a number of historical and supposedly prac- 
tical reasons—is almost completely on the side of the 
negative approach in teaching religion. In general, the 
virtues are not taught, are not explained, are not em- 
phasized, and are not applied. The half-untruth in the 
minds of the children can be expressed quite clearly: 
The virtues cannot be very important because we do 
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not hear very much about them. Can it, then, be a 
matter of wonder that the children do not know the 
virtues? Can it be a matter of wonder that they do not 
practice the virtues better and more fruitfully in daily 
life and daily living? 

The writer’s explanations to that high school teacher 
were convincing. “Yes, Father, I agree with your 
theory. We should teach what is positive. The negative 
is mentioned in each commandment, but the positive 
is always clearly implied. We should, for example, 
teach the meaning and beauty and advantages of jus- 
tice in this world before we memorize by name all the 
mortal sins against the seventh commandment or 
against any commandment. We might just as well 
teach the positive virtues; our results, generally speak- 
ing, could not possibly be any worse than they are 
now.” 

That teacher’s closing remark was in the form of a 
question that this writer cannot answer easily. The 
comment was this: “You know, of course, that a teacher 
must follow the text in class. Why doesn’t the textbook 
ever use that positive approach of teaching the vir- 
tues?” 


Conclusion 


The “experiment in synthesis” now being conducted 
at Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, has 
this distinction. It is a religion plan that is as positive 
as the sixteen divine gifts which it unifies. It introduces 
a true organic synthesis into each course of the four 
years, the same organic synthesis in every class during 
every semester. It introduces no new courses, and it 


does not reorganize the existing curriculum at all. It 
simply takes the heart of the Catholic religion, the 
“core”’ of it, and makes it live supernaturally in the 
souls and daily lives of the collegians. They know it 
as a unity before they begin the study of it; they appre- 


ciate all of it while they learn more about each part; 


The elevating effect of good music is mirrored in 
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they know it more deeply and more completely as a 
unity on graduation day. It is their life, their super- 
natural life, the life for which “commencement” is 
celebrated on the day of baptism. The Saint Joseph 
College Religion Plan wants them to have that super- 
natural life in reality and to learn more about it in a 
synthesis of teaching. 


* Murray, John Courtney, S.J., “On the Idea of a College 
Religion Course,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 1 
(October 1949), p. 83. 

* Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H., “Developing Catholic Attitudes 
Through Teaching Religion,” The Catholic Educator, Vol. 
XXI, No. 4 (December 1950), p. 217. 

*Jungmann, Joseph A., S.J., “Theology and Kerugmatic 
Teaching,” Lumen Vitae, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3 (1950), p. 261. 

* Hofinger, John, S.J., “The Catechism Yesterday and Today,” 
Lumen Vitae, Vol. XI, No. 3 (1956), p. 482. 

° St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. Paper, 79 pp. 

* Baier, Paul M., “Supernatural Life: Central Idea in Teach- 
ing Christian Doctrine,” The Catholic Educational Review, 
Vol. LIV, No. 5 (May 1956), p. 324. 

*™Some of the finest features of the core-curriculum theory 
can find practical applications in this regard. Synthesis and 
core come very close in the teaching of religion. 





Keep Students off Trap-Door Campuses 
(Continued from page 311) 


distinct that difference becomes, the less pertinent 
become the arguments. Should the student have rea- 
son to think that Catholic higher education is engaged 
in an effort to match secular education in excellence 
based upon specious educational philosophy, the battle 
will be lost. Modern secular educational philosophy is 
linked strongly to funds, to endowments, to research, 
to academic degrees, to authorship, to the pursuit of 
a hundred theoretical will o the wisps. In such an 
atmosphere, the Catholic college cannot help losing 
out to the secular university. 

The Catholic university's philosophy is anchored in 
the natural law. It transmits a knowledge as broad as 
the secular university, but it is an integrated knowl- 
edge, woven together with the golden thread of the- 
ology and philosophy. 

Not‘much over a full century ago Cardinal Newman 
wrote: “Ecclesiastical authority, not argument, is the 
supreme rule and the appropriate guide for Catholics 
in matters of religion. It has always the right to inter- 
pose, and sometimes, in the conflict of parties and 
opinions, it is called on to exercise that right. It has 
lately exercised it in our own instance; it has inter- 
posed in favour of a pure university system for Catho- 
lic youth, forbidding compromise or accommodation 
of any kind.” 

As so often the case in Catholic history, the exercise 
of authority has coincided remarkably with wisdom. 
Now, at a time when, as Chesterton said on his death- 
bed, the issue is clearly between light and darkness, 
the law in favor of Catholic higher education is one of 
extreme importance. 

The teacher who implements that decision is doing 
Christian civilization a service equal to that of its 
greatest soldiers and martyrs. 
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Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (663%% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


e®eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-251) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IY BRIEF 


THE WHITE KITTEN 
A Story to Retell 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., 161 
High Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


SUSIE LOVED THE WHITE KITTEN even 
more than she loved Elizabeth Ann, 
her best doll, with the long black 
eyelashes and the pink cheeks. 
Grandma had given her the white 
kitten on her tenth birthday. Susie 
had no trouble in choosing one from 
among the five kittens, all darlings. 
From the first look, the white kitten 
had been hers; from Susie’s very 
first look, that is. For the white kit- 
ten looked at no one, not even at 
Susie. His pale green eyes seemed 
to be looking at nothing at all. He 
was proud and independent, and he 
looked always as if he were plan- 
ning what piece of mischief he 
could do next. 


Watched Kitten Tease 
His Mother 


That afternoon, at Grandma’s 
house, Susie watched the white kit- 
ten teasing his mother. Grandma 
had drawn the drapes between the 
living room and the long front par- 
lor. Mother Cat sat dozing peace- 
fully in the living room beside the 
drapes. The little ball of white fluff 
would go to the far end of the par- 
lor, run madly all the way back, and 
jump on the drapes at the exact spot 
where his mother was sitting. When 
he had neatly knocked her off bal- 
ance, he would retreat to the parlor 
wall, crouch awhile until his mother 
had settled herself again, and re- 
peat his wicked deed. 

Mother Cat would awaken an- 
grily each time he dropped on her, 
but he was gone again before she 
could reach him. A dozen times the 
kitten played his prank on his 
mother, while Susie sat watching 
him, giggling to herself. 


Nipped Him as Reminder 


At last, Mother Cat had had 
enough of it. She waited, wide. 
awake, for the kitten’s next attack, 
turned quickly and caught him. She 
held him down with one front paw 
and cuffed him with the other. Then 
she gave him a gentle little nip to 
remind him not to jump on his 
mother when she was taking a nap, 

Susie tried to pick up the kitten 
and comfort him, but he squirmed 
out of her hands, tore madly into 
the parlor and hid behind a big 
chair. 

Susie took him home tbat night. 
They put him to sleep on a cushion 
in the back of the car, because he 
wouldn't let anyone hold him. 

“I was going to call him Fluffy,” 
said Susie to her mother, “but I 
guess I'll have to change it to Tuffy. 
He’s so hard to get hold of.” 

The white kitten liked his new 
home, but he would never let Susie 
hold him. He just wouldn't be 
petted. 

“I guess he’s a little wild cat, 
Mom,” said Susie, after her hun- 
dredth try at getting him in her 
arms. 


Kitten Invented a New Game 


The kitten invented a new game 
for himself. He would jump on the 
davenport, balance on one end of 
it, wiggle a few times, then run as 
fast as he could to the other end and 
see how far he could jump from 
there. He would land on the waxed 
floor, slide until he stopped, then 
run back and do it all over again. 
Such a mad little kitten! Susie loved 
to watch him play; she thought he 
was simply beautiful curled up 
asleep like a bit of white cotton 
with ears; but she longed with all 
her heart to hold him and rub his 
silky fur. 

“Dear God,” she prayed one 
night, as she knelt at her bedside, 
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“Thank you ever so much for my 
little white kitten. But does he have 
to be so wild? Can’t you fix him so 
he'll cuddle up a little bit?” 

But Tuffy didn’t cuddle up. 


The First Snow 


Then came the first snow. Susie 
woke up to see it spread, glittering, 
over the lawns and over the house- 
tops. Quite deep it was, almost four 

inches. Susie was so excited she 
could scarcely breathe. 

“Right after school I'll get out my 
sled, Mom,” she shouted. 

Then she noticed that Tuffy 
wasn’t chasing around as usual. He 
wasn't anywhere. She looked on the 
back porch. No Tuffy. Then she no- 
ticed tiny paw-tracks leading down 
the walk to the street. 

“Mom,” she called. “Tuffy’s run 
away. He’s gone out in the street. 
I see his tracks in the snow.” Her 
heart gave a big jump. 

“Breakfast first,” ‘said Mom, 
firmly. “He’s so little, he can’t go far 
in the snow.” 


Started to Look for Tuffy 


Susie ate quickly, threw on her 
coat and cap and boots, and started 
to look for Tuffy. The tiny tracks 
led down the street to the next walk, 
and up the walk as far as the porch. 
There she could see that the kitten 
had stopped and turned back to the 
street. She followed the tracks to 
the next house, and the next, and 
the next. The kitten was lost. He 
had gone up to house after house in 
the hope of finding his own, and 
then gone on again. 

Susie heard her mother calling, 
“Time for school!” She rushed back 
home. 

“I couldn't find Tuffy anywhere, 
Mom,” she said, the tears coming to 
her eyes. “What'll I do?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mom. “He'll 
turn up. I'll phone around and ask 
if anyone has seen him.” 

Susie was miserable all morning. 
She was sure Tuffy had been run 
over or had frozen to death in the 
snow. 

“What's the matter, Susie?” asked 
Sister. 


He's Lost in the Snow 


“Its Tuffy, my white kitten, 
Sister,” replied Susie mournfully. 
“He's lost in the snow.” 

“We'll ask God to bring him back 
safe,” smiled Sister. 
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As soon as the long line had filed 
out of school, Susie dashed down 
the street. The sidewalks were clean 
now; no little tracks were there to 
guide her. 

She decided to stop at all the 
houses on the block and ask if they 
had seen a white kitten. Five 
houses. No kitten. The lump in 
Susie’s throat was getting bigger. 

The next door opened. 

“Have you seen anything of a 
tiny white kitten?” gulped Susie. 
“He’s lost.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when a 
white streak came out from under a 
chair. She bent down. A scared, 
wide-eyed Tuffy fairly leaped into 
her arms, pushed his nose as far as 
it would go into her furry coat, 
closed his eyes and lay, oh, so still. 

Susie thanked the lady and 
started home, holding Tuffy tight. 
He never moved, nor opened his 
eyes, but when she rubbed his soft 
fur, she could feel his heart beating 
very fast. Her own heart was sing- 
ing a tune. 

“Thank you, dear God,” she whis- 
pered that night at her bedside. “I 
shouldn’t have worried so ik 
You had that snowstorm all 
planned, didn’t you? Now Tuffy is 
my very own kitten.” 


SOME THOUGHTS 
ON DISCIPLINE 


By Sister Jose -_ Marian, O.S.U., St. 
Bernard Academy, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska 


IF YOU WERE ASKED to give advice to 
one entering the teaching field what 
would you say? You may answer 
that there simply are no new sug- 
gestions. And you would be right. 
Everything that can be said has 
been written countless numbers of 
times in many different ways. But 
fundamentals cannot be repeated 
too often. 

Every teacher worthy of the name 
entered into the laborious yet in- 
tensely interesting work of teaching 
motivated by the highest ideals. It 
is vitally important that these ideals 
do not dim. More and more the 
teacher’s personality should become 
a reflection of the personality of the 
Supreme Teacher, Jesus Christ. It 
is no mere figure of speech to say 
that what the teacher is cries out so 
loud that her students cannot hear 
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what she says. This is why, even 
from the standpoint of classroom 
success (which cannot be measured 
in mere acquisition of knowledge), 
she cannot afford to neglect growth 
in the spiritual life. But let those 
better versed in the spiritual life 
give advice in this area while this 
discussion concerns itself with 
something so commonplace as dis- 
cipline. 


A Big Topic 


Now I have really taken on a big 
topic! Yes, it is as vast as teaching 
itself. The first point on which we 
must agree is that there can be no 
teaching without it. I have heard 
that there are teachers who can 
teach without discipline, but I am 
painfully akin to Thomas on this 
point. To me, it sounds like contra- 
diction. 


Definition by Negation 


There seems to be so much con- 
fusion on this question of classroom 
discipline. To define it by negation, 
it is not fear, nor tension, nor a mo- 
mentary calm obtained at the cost 
of tirades on the part of the teacher. 


Nothing positive or constructive 
happens under such conditions, and 
learning is both constructive and 
positive. We might think of disci- 
pline as being to the classroom what 
poise is to the individual. It meets 
and controls every situation which 
arises. It knows when to bend and 
bends gracefully, but never breaks 
nor compromises. 

Many never maintain discipline 
because too much was lost on the 
first meeting of student and teacher. 
In an effort to be friendly many for- 
feit their chance ever to be of real 
help to a student. To meet the child 
on equal ground, yet always to hold 
in reserve the dignity of the adult, 
and still never to patronize—this is 
a difficult task and a delicate one; a 
task which we might be tempted to 
say can never be accomplished. And 
this would be true, were it not for 
the special grace of God. This is 
where personality training should 
come in as a major part of teacher- 
training. 


We Must Be Wise 


In this business of being friendly 
with students we must be wise. It 


MID-TERM EXAMINATION 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 


TO THESE FOUR QUESTIONS? 


1, - What American Tech book is being used all over the country 
because of its amazingly effective new way of presenting basic elec- 


tricity and electronics? 


2. What popular new textbook teaches basic electricity and elec- 
tronics through the use of more than fifty shop projects? 


3. What text presents basic electricity and electronics as a single, 


unified course of instruction? 


is no compliment to the teacher if 
the youngsters go home and report 
to Mom and Dad that we are “kids 
with them.” That is slightly beneath 
the dignity of a woman, isn’t it, let 
alone a religious educator? We may 
not be very many years older than 
our students if we start our teachin 
on high school level, but we have 
had a lot of training in those few 
years that lie between our age and 
theirs. We must by all means be 
friendly, but by no means familiar, 
Hands off is good advice whether 
we are dealing with small children 
or high school boys and girls. As a 
leader of youth we are engaged in 
serious business, the results of 
which will go on long after we are 
forgotten. 


Teaching Students Not Subjects 


Let us remember that we are 
teaching students, not subjects. We 
must not become so engrossed in 
our subject matter that we forget 
the most important part of our 
work. While we strive to help all to 
advance, we should be especially 
considerate of and interested in the 
slow and dull. We have to be care- 
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ful not to catalogue mentally as un- 
important the lad who comes to us 
in shabby clothes and with a back- 
ward manner. We may live to see 
that student surpass us. Many have. 
The boy who was not considered 
worthy of the teacher’s time has, in 
some instances, returned to teach 
the teacher. 


Must Be Firm 


To maintain discipline the 
teacher must be fair, firm, kind, and 
consistent. If we act in this wise our 
students know what to expect and 
many so-called discipline problems 
are avoided. Let us never make the 
mistake of substituting ourselves for 
objective principles of law and 
duty. To do so is to adopt autoc- 
racy instead of authority. We must 
have absolute mastery of our posi- 
tion and have a firm grip on the 
class from the very first day, but 
this is never for our own sake. When 
we begin to consider everything 
from a personal standpoint we are 
in for trouble and plenty of it. We 
are the masters in our own class- 
room, not in order to please self, 
but that every moment of every day 
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might be used to the best advan- 
tage of our students. 


Busy Minds 


Busy minds create few discipline 
problems. If we strive to help our 
students to grow by working in- 
dependently of us we have done 
them a great service. It is the office 
of the teacher to stimulate and 
guide. And if anyone thinks that 
the teacher who requires her stu- 
dents to work in this way is mak- 
ing it easy for herself, just let him 
try it himself. He will work over- 
time planning and checking. And 
this business of checking is im- 
portant. The order of more than 
one classroom has been completely 
destroyed because papers were 
carelessly checked, or not checked 
at all. Papers that have been marked 
“good” when they were literally 
loaded down with glaring errors 
in grammar and spelling are dan- 
gerous to discipline and to learning. 

The discipline of a class is, after 
all, a matter of good teaching. If 
the teacher is orderly, alert, and not 
afraid of long hours and hard work, 
the students will be so interested 
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that discipline as such will need 
little consideration. We should 
never feel that we are so far ad- 
vanced or so experienced in our 
field that we no longer need prepa- 
ration. Every class is a new chal- 
lenge, and even for the best teach- 
ers there is still much to be learned. 
For this reason we should never 
feel that we no longer need seek 
advice. 


Watch Tone of Voice 


As a final reminder, let us ever 
watch the tone of our voices. This 
has so much to do with the order 
in our classrooms. A rasping voice 
is hard on the nerves of those who 
are forced to listen to us. The voice 
should be audible so that directions 
and instructions are clear, but it is 
bad practice for the teacher to 
speak so loud that the students 
need not listen. 

To lead students to higher and 
better things, not alone in the line 
of study or intellectual advance- 
ment, but in character development 
and growth of soul power and per- 
sonality—this is discipline. Any- 
thing else is deficient. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate apperatus to 
carry on an excellent elementary science program. Pupils 
perform 120 experiments which arouse interest and enthu- 
siesm. A picture is worth a thousand words but a vivid 
experience is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching 
manual is easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the 
teacher. 

What the kit contains: 

1. Over 100 pieces of science equipment. 

2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 

Price complete with teaching manual, equipment and 
metal storage cabinet $44.75 
Teaching Manual only 
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'School Health and Health Educa- 
tion. By C. E. Turner, C. M. 
Sellery, and S. L. Smith, 3rd Ed. 
(C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis; 
1957; pages 466; price $4). 





Here is a highly valuable and 
timely text for people professionally 
concerned with the health and wel- 
fare of our young citizens, the chil- 
dren of America. 

The authors have almost com- 
| pletely rewritten this volume to in- 
| clude many current facts and prac- 

tices in school health and health 
| education. It is very comprehensive 
and up to date. 

Many professional people in 
school health work need no intro- 

_ duction to this book and are already 
aware of its merits. Perhaps the new 
reader, a student in preprofessional 
teacher education or a_ person 
receiving in-service preparation, 


should be introduced to this newly 


revised volume. It will prove a use- 
ful reference to all interested in this 
rapidly expanding field of study. 

The content has been organized 
in, what seems to me, a logical 
progression of data. It is divided 
into two parts. Part one deals with 
an historical development, a survey 
of the integration of health instruc- 
tion in the curriculum and an ex- 
planation of the underlying philos- 
ophy, nature, and needs of good 
school health programs. Health 
education has been interwoven 
throughout the text. Of special in- 
terest is the section on “School and 
Community Relations in Health 
Education.” The current concept 
| of the school as a part of the com- 
munity and the need for coopera- 
tion has received a great deal of 
attention. 

Part two has as its theme “School 
Health and Health Education in 
Action.” This part deals with defi- 
nitions, activities, practices, and 
| practical problems with considera- 
tion of the appraisal, preventive, 
and remedial aspects of the health 
services. The promotion of mental 
health, family life and sex educa- 
tion, posture and body mechanics, 
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safety education, and accident pre. 
vention are fully treated. 

The section which includes sug. 
gested content, methods, materials 
and resources of health instruction 
will prove invaluable to the new 
teacher and preprofessional sty. 
dents who need help in planning 
and organizing instruction. 

The material is well organized, 
clearly presented with a pleasing 
format and distinct type. The 
charts, pictures, and_ illustrations 
add to the readability of the text. 
References at the ends of chapters 
are particularly ample, up to date 
and well selected. The specific 
health education objectives and first 
aid procedures are helpful adjuncts 
and are found in the appendix. 

In all respects the authors have 
achieved a book which quite ade- 
quately incorporates such a breadth 
of information for all interested in 
this area of study and all in a single 
volume. 

This contribution should appeal 
to many types of readers and should 
rank very well in usefulness and in 
student’s acceptance. 

ANGELA C. Co etti, RN, 


Assistant Professor, Nursing Education 
St. John’s University, New York, N. Y. 


Here is Haiti. By Ruth Danenhower 
Wilson, (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957; pages 204; price 
$3.50). 


“Now you will have to sharpen 
your pencil to describe this,” one of 
the innumerable “gay type elite, 
who “amble” through these pages, 
warns the writer. Obviously Ruth 
Danenhower Wilson failed to take 
his advice, since the book perpe- 
trates some of the loosest and most 
obscure prose that I have encoun- 
tered in any book of travels. In 
fact, Haiti is quite thoroughly ob- 
scured by the constant stylistic 
lapses, from dangling participles 
(“looking deeper the tale is seen 
...”) and hackneyed expressions, 
to the annoying and continuos 
shifts in tenses and the passive @ 
impersonal constructions (“it is 
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true stories about Catholic pioneers of 
America. You'll meet Father Jim with his 
advice about careers. You'll learn how pray- 
ing the rosary and Benediction help you to 
“travel first-class.” Lots of other features will 
entertain and inform you every two weeks in 
Treasure Chest—the Catholic ‘comic book” 
enjoyed by everyone—young and old. 
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Bishop England, and De football center. and other sports. help their community and Hannibal Bear . . Father Jim 

Las Casas—pioneers of Blindman's Buff plan their future coreers Pierre Any problems . at 
early America. Two brothers and Shep—the + aie os _________ More comic adventures with home... in school? Read 
Traveling First-Class seeing-eye dog—contrive to - these popular figures. Father Jim's column. 





The importance of sacra- catch a spy a : rans 
mentals in the lives of boys 
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said,” “it seemed as if,” “it is to be 
hoped,” ad infinitum). At times, 
however, her placement of modi- 
fiers results in some enjoyable, if 
unintentional, humor: for example, 
the “women kept unconcernedly 
cooking in lard pails,” and “a peas- 
ant woman seated between her 
thatched hut and a_ towering 
boulder busy embroidering a round 
doily with pink roses.” The book 
abounds in such odd idioms as “a 
large family connection,” “a stones 
throw above the sea,” and awkward 
sentences: “So I threw on a peign- 
oir and went out on the deserted 
terrace to watch the bright brush 
fires on the mountains across the 
plains seem suddenly extinguished 
as the sun peeped up above the 
lakes to cast tints of violet, peach 
and mother-of-pearl on great fluffy 
clouds”; “When a stop was made to 
get a cold drink at an open stand 
near a small mill that was thresh- 
ing rice and grinding corn in ma- 
chines from Syracuse, New York, 
there were no drinks left because 
the workers had afforded so much 
refreshment.” Finally, I doubt, from 
the frequency with which they are 
used, that the book could have been 
written without the words gay, fine, 
type, elite, and other. 

If the reader can, through per- 
sistence, penetrate Miss Wilson's 
grammatical maze, he will discover 
a mass of names, geographical and 
personal, and an occasional glimpse 
of a lovely but poverty ridden land. 
Beneath blocs of statistics and his- 
tory, lies a land that could well 
lure the Nassau vacationers to a 
new playground. But, unfortu- 
nately, for the most part Here is 
Haiti reads like a UNESCO report 
or a FitzPatrick travelogue without 
pictures. 

While inept, the book is well in- 
tentioned and does detail the 
struggles and hesitating advances 
of a small Caribbean country, from 
voodooism to civilization. But on 
the subject of Haiti’s “prevalent re- 
ligion,” Roman Catholicism, the 
author seems a bit uninformed: the 
Church’s attitude toward pagan 
practices (p. 59), toward divorce 
(p. 67), and toward birth control 
(pp. 190-191). Undoubtedly voo- 
dooism affects the Haitians’ atti- 
tude toward their Catholic faith, 
but to persistently bracket the two 
as Miss Wilson does is to ignore the 
real and valued religion of the Hai- 


tian people. 

Throughout the book I was hop. 
ing that, perhaps, S. J. Perlman 
would wander into the scene and 
take over. His saving sense of 
humor could have given the whole 
thing a leavening (especially jn 
the section on zombies) that per. 
haps would have balanced the pic. 
ture considerably and thus saved 
Here is Haiti as a book. 

BroTHER Luke M. Granpe, F.S.C. 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Curriculum Planning Through 
In-Service Programs. By Harold 
Spears, Ph.D. (Prentice-Hall 
Engelwood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1957; pages 341, biblio.; price 
$4.50). 


The student seeking information 
on curriculum planning and its rela- 
tionship to in-service program 
should consider this book a must. 
The educational administrator seek- 
ing advice on the inauguration of 
an in-service program can find an 
immeasurable amount of resource 
material on existing programs in 
Superintendent Spears’ latest work. 
As in all his previous efforts, one 
finds a breezy, clear, attractively 
presented, optimistic and informa- 
tive book. Certainly the simplicity 
of Dr. Spears’ literary style is ap- 
pealing. 

His presentation of some twenty- 
five in-service programs provides a 
tremendous insight as to what is be- 
ing done in this educational area 
throughout the United States. Dr. 
Spears presents clearly the nature 
and objectives of these programs 
while pointing out the particular 
contributions of each. Added to 
this, the author reports on the role 
of the administration and of the 
staff in carrying out the goal of 
curriculum enrichment. 

So as to convince his readers that 
he is no starry-eyed unrealist Dr. 
Spears has included a_ chapter 
which clearly defines the practical 
limits of the in-service training pro- 
gram. 

This book in no way answers all 
the questions concerning curricu- 
lum revision for it was not intended 
to do so by its author. It does well 
what the author intended it to do. 
It was meant to report on some il- 
service programs and their relation 
to curriculum revision. This aim i 
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clearly accomplished through the 
familiar Spears’ style of sketches in- 
termingled with prose. 

No review of this book could be 
complete unless it also drew atten- 
tion to the bibliography compiled 
by Dr. Spears. There are close to 
one hundred selected references 
presented in this book to supple- 
ment the information. 

Educators looking for a tonic for 
their teaching might do well to 
browse through Dr. Spears’ new 


book. 

Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, 
College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Teaching Science to Children. By 
Julian Greenlee. Illus. by Robert 
Henning (W’m. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa; pages 185; price 
$3). 


A very practical book prepared 
by the professor of elementary sci- 
ence at Florida State University to 
be used as a source book of science 
for teachers of young children, it 
admirably fulfills its objective of 
making teachers more comfortable 
in the teaching of science by dis- 


beautiful colors. 





years can read and understand. 


A Child Will Learn To Pray 
A Child Will Love To Pray 
with 
FIRST STEPS to JESUS 
by Rev. John Flanagan 
THE NEW HOLY COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 
@ Contains 36 original full-page illustrations in six 


e@ Written in very simple language that children of 7 


cussing each experiment and phe- 
nomenon in much the easy and 
graphic way that the teacher herself 
would like to be able to explain it to 
her students. Line drawings in the 
margin identify the subject dis- 
cussed and suggest objects to be 


used in experiments. These are 
very simple and can be used in the 
classroom. 

For example, after showing chil- 
dren that plants have stored food in 
their seeds and these seeds can in- 
itiate growth in sand, the teacher 
can then show children how to 
make fertilizer by soaking soil in 
water, letting it stand until the 
water clears and the soil settles. 
This water can be poured over the 
plants placed in sand to nourish 
them, for it will contain minerals 
from the soil. 

There are numerous accounts of 
actual experiences _involving 
teacher and children which illus- 
trate good use of opportunity for 
learning. In the first chapter, the 
author shows how teachers can 
grow in their understanding of chil- 
dren and how in given situations, 
teachers can demonstrate a feeling 








of respect for each child. There 
isn't a paragraph in this book that 
isn’t replete with suggestions for 
activity in terms of growth in sci- 
entific understanding. The style is 
simple; the sentences, short; the 
ideas, workable. The author was 
very close to the needs of both 
teacher and child in devising this 
looked-for “science plan-book.” 
Naomi GILPATRICK 


The Place of Musicology. By Man- 
fred Burkofzer. (Published by 
The Liberal Arts Press, New 
York City, 1957; pages 52; price 
75 cents ). 


A major section of the field of 
musical research concerns aspects 
of medieval and _ Renaissance 
church music. Even though this is 
a subject close to Catholic life, there 
are only a small, a very small, num- 
ber of our Catholic colleges or uni- 
versities that list courses in this 
field. Musicology as such is a fairly 
new subject in American educa- 
tional institutions. In 1926-27 there 
were only three doctoral theses in 
music contrasting with forty-two in 
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1950-51. While we note a defi- 
ciency in this field, it is encouraging 
to observe that a fair number of 
teachers in our educational institu- 
tions are devoting their time and 
efforts to acquire degrees in musi- 
cology. 

To some, mmusicology is a term of 
mystery, and well it might be, for 
it is not defined in either of the 
standard dictionaries. In a practical 
way Bukofzer speaks of it as a 
“scholarly study of music.” In the 
main, the purpose of this booklet is 
to encourage musical research and 
the establishing of courses in musi- 
cology. The American Council of 
Learned Societies, with this in 
mind, projected two pamphlets by 
authors chosen from _ institutions 
offering courses in this subject. 

One of the major points made in 
the Bukofzer pamphlet is the rela- 
tion of musicology to the under- 
graduate courses in such fields as 
theory, history, performance, and 
music education. Catholic edu- 
cators in colleges having a special 
interest in music and possibly a 
music department, will find much 
for consideration. The problems of 
content and approach are minutely 


considered and the comment could 
vitally effect and better teaching 
methods. He goes further, and of- 
fers comment that is of distinct 
value as a guide for those hoping 
to establish courses in musicology 
in future years. 


J. Vincent Hiccinson 
Managing Editor, 
The Catholic Choirmaster 


Integrated Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, 3rd Ed. By Carl C. Francis, 
A.B., M.D., and Gordon L. 
Farrell, M.D. (The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1957; pages 641; price $5.85). 


In the third edition of this text, 
the authors show experience in 
writing and a fresh approach to the 
beginning student of anatomy and 
physiology. It is well integrated and 
should give the beginner a good 
basic knowledge of structure and 
function. 

Some topics are emphasized 
while others appear to be deempha- 
sized. Very little stress is placed 
upon the body as an integrated 
whole, which to the beginner in 
mammalian anatomy is of vast im- 
portance. Not very much space is 
devoted to embryology, which 


leaves the student without an un. 
derstanding of the basic principles 
of the origin of the primary layers 
of tissue and the principles of or. 
ganogenesis. Electrolytic balance 
and fluid compartments are not dis. 
cussed very well. Lacking in this 
text is a bibliography of anatomy 
and physiology books which is most 
essential to the student, if nothing 
else but to evoke a positive attitude 
for reading and referring to other 
sources. 

The authors have done an admir. 
able presentation of the skeletal 
system, muscular system, and the 
physiology of circulation. Of par. 
ticular interest is chapter on arthrol- 
ogy which is important, yet so 
sadly neglected in the average text 
in anatomy. 

The material on the nervous 
system is perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the book as it is so well 
coordinated, starting with the struc. 
ture and physiology of the neuron, 
followed by the central nervous 
system, the cord and the autonomic 
system. The student should have 
very little trouble acquiring a basic 
knowledge of this unit. 

The main criticism of this unit 
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js that the authors apparently take 
for granted the theory of evolution 
is a fact as they state “step by step 
the nervous system is advancing 
in the evolutionary process.” 

Throughout the entire book the 
authors have kept in mind the 
necessity of stressing structure and 
function in order to have a clear 
understanding of the homeostasis 
of the human body. 

The diagrams and plates through- 
out the entire book are well done. 
Visual instruction is of great im- 
portance to the student of anatomy. 

The review questions at the end 
of each chapter are comprehensive 
and challenging to the student, 
which is an incentive to the student 
to study all the material in order 
to give a logical answer. Particular 
attention has been given to increase 
the anatomical nomenclature by 
listing the Greek and Latin prefixes 
and suffixes. 

This text should serve adequately 
for a pre-clinical student, a survey 
course in human anatomy, or for 
one majoring in physical education. 

Epwarp J. Keecan, M.S. 


Professor, Biology Dept. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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clusive—416 pages. 
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Volume No. 3—From first Sunday 
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August 31st inclusive—544 pages. 


Volume No. 4—From September Ist 
to first Sunday of Advent ex- 
clusive—416 pages. 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B. 


@ The complete NEW HOLY WEEK 
CEREMONIES in Volume 2 and 
all the NEW UNIVERSAL 
MASSES are in their respective 
places. 

@ The Epistles and Gospels are given 
in the CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE trans- 
lation including those passages 
from the Old Testament which 
have thus far appeared in the 
Confraternity translation. 

@ Latin text for the Ordinary of the 
Mass is in a wide column on the 
left side of the left hand page. . . 
with comprehensive notes explain- 
ing the Mass and the actions of the 
priest in the narrow column on the 
same page. 

@Contains Morning and Evening 
Prayers, also prayers for Confes- 
sion, Holy Communion, Way of 
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A Brand New Series 


Now young Americans can hear 
their great national documents read 
by fine artists in the art of reading. 

More, they hear narrated the 
events that surrounded the writing 
of the documents. 

And more, they hear the authen- 
tic songs of the people who lived 
in that historical period. 

One must hear this new technique 
to appreciate how effective it is in 
making American Documents mean- 
ingful and understandable for young 
people. 


ORDER NOW ON APPROVAL FOR 


: Delivery in February 
Eadl The Declaration of Independence 
and Patrick Henry's Famous 


Speech 
EAD2 Lincoln’ ’s Gettysburg Address and 
The Bill of Rights 
Each Record only $3.96. Both for $7.92. 
Plus postage. 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS, 
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CAN LANDMARKS and ENRICH- 
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NAME 
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The Old Farmer’s Almanac. By 
Robert B. Thomas _ (Pocket 
Books, N. Y., 1957; pages 112, 
35¢). 

Born on a farm or wish you had 
been? If so, this is for you. Leaf 
through its pages and you'll smell 
new-mown hay. Listen attentively 
and you'll hear the brook down in 
the meadow and the far cry of a 
hound dog. 

Since 1792 this almanac has been 
a mine of information for bucolic 
folk. It features weather predic- 
tions; homey recipes (brown bread 
—old fashioned buckwheat cakes— 
ginger beer) and homely wisdom. 

In a jet age, it’s to be perused 
with tongue in cheek. But it’s fun 

.in places. Rev. Aman M. Carr, 
O.F.M.Conv., §.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 

Assoc. Editor, Homiletic and Pastoral 

Review 

This Is Our Heritage. By Sister 
M. Hugh, Mary Synon, and 
Katherine Rankin (Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1957, pages 
445; price $2.72). 

We remember many books from 
childhood; but not one text from 
school days. With only few excep- 
tions it has seemed the rule to teach 


reading and literature from unin- 
spired prose. 

Here is a happy exception to 
that rule. The vivid pictures and 
colorful stories and poems should 
not only teach reading, but should 
inspire an interest in reading. This 
Is Our Heritage will introduce pu- 
pils to great persons and great 
events, not in the dull manner of 
history but in the stimulating tech- 
nique of the storyteller. Peter turn- 
ing back to Rome, Godfrey and 
Raymond on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, Pasteur defeating disease, 
Blondel in search of Richard, Joan 
marching to Orleans, Sobieski’s 
horsemen routing the Turks—they 
are all here in thrilling array. 

We particularly like the stress 
upon patriotism, action, and cour- 
age—commodities not over-empha- 
sized in modern educational circles. 
This is not a namby-pamby text, 
given over to preaching sociology at 
the expense of fundamental facts of 
human nature. The reader, inci- 
dentally, puts high value on indi- 
vidual accomplishment and_per- 
sonal heroism. Stephen Langton de- 
fies King John, a Polish father who 


(Continued on page 365) 
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GOD’S WORLD 


—the elementary science program 
for Catholic schools, 
grades one through eight. 
















To arouse the mind to a knowledge of the 
causes of things rather than to fill it with 
mere description is an authentically 
Catholic task in education. . . 
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American Observer 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 








YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 





Weekly News Review 
(Grades 9, 10, 11) 



















Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 





used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 
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Au {ving EDUCATION 


High School English Receives an Assist from A-V 


By Brother H. Albert, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Brother Albert who presented the following at the 6th CAVE 
annual convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in April 1957, is a 
teacher of religion and English. A teacher of twenty years 
standing, he is past president and executive secretary of the 
catechetical commission of the Christian Brothers, present 
chairman of the Christian Brothers' English committee, and 
also chairman of the teacher training program for public high 
schools teachers of religion in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
He is co-author of several works including the three book 
series in religion published by the Christian Brothers, and 
author of English Language Arts Handbook, a ninth grade text. 


Tue National Council of Teachers of English stated 
as a goal to be attained by English teachers every- 
where: to get their students “to think clearly and 
honestly, to read thoughtfully, to communicate effec- 
tively, and to listen intelligently.” This position was 
taken in 1952, in its volume, The English Language 
Arts. The Council says further that “the teaching of 
the language arts attempts to develop in students the 
ability to think and to communicate in the English 
language and to understand the humanizing values of 
literature. Its goals are, in a word, the linguistic abili- 
ties and the awareness of the value of life which are 
required by the fully mature civilized human being.” 


The Place of A-V Materials 


Starting with this basic concept, therefore, let us 
examine the place of audio-visual materials in achiev- 
ing this goal. 

Do audio-visual aids help the student to think? 
Do they help him to understand? Do they help him to 
appreciate? In a word, do they enable him to com- 
municate effectively? I believe they do, when used in 
moderation and with careful preparation. 

Audio-visual materials must be seen in their rela- 
tionship to teaching as a whole, and to the learning 
process as a whole. Until you understand this relation- 
ship, you cannot be expected to make intelligent or 
fruitful use of these new techniques which offer so 
much help in your daily classwork and which make 
your class routine both for yourself and for your stu- 
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dents a much more pleasant daily experience. Above 
all, you must realize that audio-visual methods form 
only one of several groups of promising methods de- 
signed to improve teaching. 


Aids Not Separate Entities 


Nor must audio-visual aids be viewed as separate 
entities in the teaching game. They form a part of the 
integrated process called teaching: 


“A well rounded in-school listening program 
(radio, etc.) can result in enriched and vitalized 
instruction. By introducing new personalities into 
the classroom, it is possible for a unique, interest- 
ing, and popular instructional method to become 
a part of classroom procedure. As a medium of 
mass communication, radio helps reduce educa- 
tional isolation. 

“It is often considered that the sole aim of in- 
school broadcasting is to teach broadcasting tech- 
niques. It should be pointed out emphatically that 
its primary purpose and greatest value has been 
the motivation of learning by participating groups. 
In-school broadcasting is the basis for good utili- 
zation of sound equipment because it includes all 
phases of audio presentation from conception of 
the idea to the writing, forming, and directing of 
the program. Drama, speech, music, and language 
classes have a particular interest in the develop- 
ment of this method of self-expression. 

“Sound recording and the use of sound equip- 
ment is considered by many educators to be as 
essential in the modern classroom as printed ma- 
terial. Print holds the idea visually—the record- 
ing retains it aurally. The spoken word is the 
basic medium of all verbal communication. Re- 
cordings should, therefore, be used to enhance 
the worth of communication.” 


Experience Background 


Successful classes are the result of good teaching, 
Good teaching is dependent upon good communica 
tion, and good communication results from mutual 
understanding. Mutual understanding is dependent 
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STOP, LOOK... 


and your classes will like the listening 


Get your copy now... 


the new 1957-58 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s your latest edition of RCA 
Victor’s indispensable aid to teach-, 
ing that makes a more vivid impres=** 
sion through sound. For-‘lasses in 
music, language, literature and many 
other subjects . . . you’ll choose from 
more than 1000 RCA Victor Rec- 
ords, especially selected for educa- 
tional purposes and arranged for fast 
and easy reference. 


For the first time this year, RCA 
Victor lists its library of pre-recorded 


Send coupon, ten cents for your copy—fast! 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


tapes, both monaural and stereo- 
phonic. There’s also the Red Seal 
section, with more than 700 listings 
annotated for grade, ability and sug- 
gested uses. Related material in- 
cludes tips on record care and an out- 
line of the Budget Library Plan. 


One big reason why you should have 
this new Catalog . . . you can be sure 
all items listed are available from 
your authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


@ 127 pages, over 1000 listings 


@ Pre-recorded tape library, monaural 
and stereophonic 


@ Educational records including rhythms, 
listening, singing . . . folk dances... 


language courses . . . square dances 


@ Children’s records selected from “Little 
Nipper” series, appropriately graded 


@ Complete price information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept?.B-31 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please mail my RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
1 enclose 10c. 


CO Veneers reeset NE. 





upon getting across right meaning, and right meaning 
depends upon the student’s comprehending what he 
is hearing or reading. Comprehension is increased in 
proportion to the agreement between the student's 
perception and his experience background. Obviously 
he cannot have an experience background for every- 
thing that he reads or hears, but the more we can 
bring reality to him, the better will be his compre- 
hension. This reality is certainly heightened by the 
use of audio-visual material, for research shows that 
an approximate advantage of 25% is added to learn- 
ing by use of audio-visual material. 

“The teacher must look upon teaching in terms of 
time and space dimension” (Dryden: Audio-visual 
Methods, 1954). No present-day high school fresh- 
man, for example has directly experienced World War 
II. To us it is a living, horrible thing. To their fathers 
it was a nightmare of reality. To the fifteen-year-old, 
however, it is ancient history. It is up to the teacher 
to make such an historical fact alive and real—it can 
become so via audio-visual material. The teacher in 
high school must realize that there is a vast difference 
in the learning process between the grade levels, 
especially the earlier grades, and the high school. 
Many studies show that the curve of learning rises 
sharply in the first few years, then begins to level off. 
One of the major reasons for this is that as students 
delve more and more into things strange and far away, 
they lose the opportunity for real experience back- 
ground that they had in earlier days. A boy who comes 
into the first grade and learns about apple, orange, 
dog, church, etc., has a real experience background 
to which he can tie his new learning. In high school, 
however, his word-learning far outstrips his experience, 
and for the most part there is little relationship be- 
tween his experiential background and the things he 
is learning. It is at this point that audio-visual material 
becomes extremely useful. 

For example, it is difficult for a high school student 
to get to the nub of meaning of even the title of 
Ancient Mariner (what's a Mariner?) much less to 
know what the concept is in “the sun came up upon 
the left and on the right went down into the sea” 
unless he be told, or shown. For, in the words of the 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


#725 (How D’Ye Do My Partner, A Hunting We Will Go, 
Chimes of Dunkirk, Jump Jim Crow.) 

#726 (Danish Dance of Greeting, I See You, Gustaf’s Skoal, 
Bean Porridge Hot.) 

#727 (Jolly Is The Miller, Carousel, The Muffin Man.) 

#750 (Seven Steps, Shoemaker’s Dance, Children’s Polka, 
Klappdans.) 


The Music has a definite and easy-to-follow beat. 
Dances are of desired length for grade level. 
Detailed instructions for dances printed on record 
sleeve. Regular price $1.59 each. 


JANUARY SPECIAL $1.25 each or 4 for $4.00 ppd. 
Send check or M.O. 


sage of the Orient, “a picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 


Julius Caesar Heightened 


I can remember, too, that Julius Caesar (not a hard 
work to teach) was heightened by the fact that each 
group of students in a class was given a choice to 
present one scene from the play. They were to dress 
the part, bring implements to fit the part, and memorize 
the scene. Two years later, they still considered it 
their best class, and presumed to criticize Marlon 
Brando and James Mason for their interpretations of 
the parts in the Hollywood production! 

This year’s senior class got a totally different picture 
of the witches scenes in Macbeth after listening to the 
Orson Welles recordings, and were further made pa- 
trons of the theater by seeing the Old Vic production 
of Macbeth and some others. (Incidently, do not make 
it a habit of running down Hollywood productions. 
In some ways the movies have it all over the stage in 
making things real for students. ) 


Abstracts Made Meaningful 


Audio-visual materials, by making the abstracts of 
language and literature more meaningful enable the 
high school student to communicate more effectively. 
Because he will have a common ground of understand- 
ing with his fellow students, and because he will have 
keener insights into the concepts of great literature, he 
will more effectively feel the “inner, richer, deeper 
feelings” expressed by the great writers. And because 
he has these feelings of mutuality, he will himself be 
better able to express his ideas both orally and in 
writing. Audio-visual aids give the student a better 
knowledge of his own inner feelings and a better 
appreciation of the feelings of others. In so enriching 
his own feelings he is better able to share his experi- 
ences with his fellow man. In being exposed to the 
“best that has been thought and written” over the’ 
centuries through the meaningful expression of either 
audio or visual aids, he will enlarge his own horizons 
and come to a fuller appreciation of the cultures of 
others that have so shaped his own. He will thus bea 
better human being for having so understood others. 


Not For Sake of Using Them 


However, the teacher who uses audio-visual ma- 
terial has responsibilities, too. He must not provide 
so many “extras” that his students will become lazy 
and will not think for themselves. He must not use 
audio-visual materials just for the sake of using them. 
He must not provide audio-visual materials because 
he is expected to do so, or because he must fill out 
state requirement papers asking him to list his use of 
such aids. His cardinal principle is, in the words of 
Dryden (Audio-Visual Methods, p. 73): “If a specific 
audio-visual device is better than any other material 
for our specific purpose, we use it; if it is not better, 
its use is not justified.” 
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Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! 


Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only °6*" each! 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton's Birthday. ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


e. 


FREE! new i958 Catalog of : 
Educational Filmstrips Published 
bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips 
Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study. 





Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Janvary 1958 


Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 





“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 
(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events” during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 13 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [ money order [) in the amount of $. 
for the following postpaid filmstrips: 


—__________Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, “The Winter at Valley Forge,”’ at $6.50 
(Quantity) each. 


—Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each. 


(Quantity) 
CO Please send 1958 Educational Catalog. 
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Once such material is decided upon, it is not enough 
merely to use it either. The teacher must motivate 
its use by preparing his students for it, otherwise the 
session degenerates into a kind of “free period” little 
associated with learning. The teacher must clarify 
vocabulary, create interest, make an assignment for 
meaningful attention, and make use of follow-up op- 
portunities for creative interest (making stages, ships, 
armor, paintings, etc. ) 


Selective, Too 


The teacher, too, must be selective. To be selective 
he must evaluate audio-visual material with critical 
objectivity. Will a film on Shakespeare, for example, 
be as valuable an experience as a visit to Folger 
Shakespeare Library? The answer depends on several 
factors, but the decision must be made in terms of 
what the specific means can be expected to contribute 
and what we expect from the means. It must be 
evaluated further, in the light of those students for 
whom it is to be used. Certainly the use of classical 
music to accompany Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast will 
enrich the experience of some of the students, but 
will it accomplish what we hope for those whose 
musical appreciation starts and stops with the rock 
in “Rock and Roll?” 


In being selective, the teacher must further question 
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& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 
Made to fit any size windows 
Guaranteed for 10 years 


Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2347 Sullivan Ave.> St. Louis 7, Mo. 





DARKENING 


The Student Personnel Service of St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, is producing a weekly television 

program for the guidance of teenagers. A segment of 
NBC’s “Sunday Schedule,” the 52-week series is based on 
the book, It’s Your Life. Brother Philip, O.SF., 

one of the authors, is shown introducing Carl Sardegna, 
chairman of the NFCCS National Literary Commission 

at St. Francis College, 


himself as to whether an abundance of audio-visual 
material will insure an abundance of learning. It will 
not do so necessarily. Audio-visual material must 
never replace thinking which is the first job of the 
schools. We must not become victims of so-called 
“progressive” education which latches on to every 
passing fad, gives it a resounding name, then passes 
it on to teachers and unsuspecting students as a 
panacea for all ills of whatever source. Our use of 
audio-visual materials must be for the sole purpose 
of making our students better persons—better able 
to communicate with their fellow man because they 
have gone through the mill of education to make 
their minds better. 


Not Ends in Themselves 


Audio-visual materials, then, can be of immense 
value if they play a rightful place in helping students 
get a better picture of what they are experiencing 
vicariously through their reading. It must always be 
kept in mind, however, that audio-visual materials 
are not ends in themselves, but are very, very excellent 
means to an end; that end being to make the students 
communicate more effectively. 

What means of assisting this leaning are available 
to the teacher of English in the ordinary Catholic 
school? Let me list for you the means readily available 
to almost every teacher for bringing to life the printed 


page: 


. The teacher himself 5. Encyclopedias, maga- 
2. Bulletin boards zines, etc. 
3. Charts, maps, graphs 6. Student art work 

. Brochures 7. Still pictures 
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MY DAILY UMON WITH GOD 


* Meditation points for everyday in the year, separate 
for each day. 


* Individual sheets with silk marker to facilitate selec- 
tion of a week’s meditations for chapel or travel. 


¢ Sheets fit easily into breviary, office book, missal or 
prayer book. 


Meditation Points for 


EVERY DAY in the Year for . 


MY DAILY UNION WITH GOD is a keepsake that 
will be cherished by the recipient the year round. Its 
eye-appeal is secondary only to the spiritual value of 
the meditations themselves. Everyone who has seen 
this novel packet of meditations wants one. 


1-8 @ $2.75 


9-49 @ $2.50 


By Philip Dion, C.M. 
author of Keys to the Third Floor 


e Subject matter taken from the gospel of the day 
except for Fridays when the Passion is used for 
inspiration. 


e Handsome hinged cover plastic case which serves 
as convenient container as well as daily re- 
minder. 


@ The Sister 
@ The Priest 
@ Students 
@ Laymen 
One Sister comments: 
‘Personally I have used 
the meditations for two 


weeks and have found 
them stimulating.” 


50 or more @ $2.25 


Another Sister writes: 
“Clever . . . something 
different, brief and to the 
pts. 


At your Pookstore or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


January 1958 


Publishers 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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8. Film strips 3. Movies in class 
9. The record player . TV 
10. The tape recorder 5. Cameras 
11. The radio . The public address 
12. The opaque pro- system 
jector . Field trips 


Not All Equally Effective 


This list is not meant to be definitive in any sense— 
it does not pretend to cover all the means of bringing 
the printed word into fuller meaning. Nor does it 
imply that to be a successful user of V-A materials a 
teacher must make use of all the suggested avenues. 
Not all will have all the means available, nor will all 
classes profit equally from all the means. It is given 
merely as a list of suggestions which can open inter- 
esting avenues of escape for both teacher and pupil 
from the day to day class routine and enliven learning. 
I'm sure that their use will move the English class from 
last on student lists for “classes I like” next to last, 
perhaps, but at any rate, your class rating will go 
up! 

That of course is not our motive for using A-V 
material. It is a motive, however, which cannot be 
ignored, for we all know that we study harder and 
learn better the things we like or are interested in; 
and you can make your classes much more interesting 
by a judicious use of A-V material. 
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these 


DISTINCT 


ADVANTAGES 
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Daylight Projection with LENSCREEN 


Teacher Training in Aids 


One of the biggest problems in the field of audio. 
visual use in the Catholic school is the training of 
teachers in the intelligent use of audio-visual material, 
We are not alone, in this, however. In a report to the 
Iowa council some time back, a committee on audio. 
visual use had this to say: “We must speed up the 
process of getting teachers over the mechanical phases 
of the A-V program.” How many nuns coming breath. 
less from the novitiate or fresh from college where 
they spend much time in delving into the freudian 
concepts of mother love as depicted in the second 
canto of Idylls of the King written in the light of the 
Dylan Thomas interpretation of American folkways, 
know the intricacies of the movie projector or the 
nobs of the hi-fi, malocclusioned tape recorder with 
the built in stereophonic speakers? Or, for that matter, 
how many religious men? Those of you who have 
mastered the labyrinthine ways of these modern 
gadgets did it by trial and error, or through a mass 
meeting with the salesman. 


Save Instruction Booklet 


It is important that an amateur in the field of 
electronics not be discouraged by feelings of inade- 
quacy in the gadget field. Usually one trip around 
Robin Hood’s barn will give you confidence in the 
field—and the pleasure of presenting a well prepared, 
interesting audio-visual aid will far outweigh the 
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Lenscreen faces daylight windows efficiently—Performs when all other screens fail. 


* Students Are Alert 
* Permits Note Taking 
* Discourages Mischief 


* Saves Cost of Darkening-Shades 
* Solves Ventilation Problems 
* Allows Recitation During Showing 


The POLACOAT LENSCREEN ‘*625’’—newest and finest device of its kind—provides a 
rear-projected clear image 25” x 25” in lighted rooms. For filmstrips, slide and 16mm 
projection. School price $64.50—with stand $74.50, FOB Factory. 


Write today for Brochure “625” 


Lenscreen panels of glass or plastic available for custom installations. Ask for Bulletin LS-57. 


POLACOAT INCORPORATED 09720 Conklin Ra. Blue Ash, Ohio 
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problems to be suffered in preparing for such a ses- 
sion. (Is it permissible for me to suggest at this 
point that the book of instructions, accompanying 
equipment, be carefully preserved for succeeding 
generations of do-it-yourself addicts of the convent 
or monastery? ) 

One thing we Catholic educators—Religious es- 
pecially—must ask ourselves is: “Are we using 1890 
methods, materials, and thinking to teach the 1957 
youths? Should not the pedagogical methods that 
have been handed down to us from the days of our 
Founders be examined and reevaluated?” The meth- 
ods prescribed by our Founders were the best method 
of the day—that does not mean that he or she intended 
those methods to be stagnant and immovable. 

After all, the use of audio-visual material is not new. 
It is true that many teachers—and even more adminis- 
trators—in thinking of audio-visual material, think in 
terms of cost on one hand, or of fancy equipment on 
the other. But isn’t it a fact that the Greatest Teacher 
used visual aids in getting across His best lessons, 
the parables? Who can read of the “birds of the air” 
and not see them soaring near the crowd listening to 
Him? Was He not being very immediate when He 
said: “Behold the lilies of the field?” Example upon 
example can be brought forth illustrating His use of 
both audio and visual matter to bring to life a new 
doctrine. 

And what of the Church? Hardly an era goes by 
that does not show us the clever use of some visual 
or audio medium to help teach the unlettered. The 
dramatization of the liturgy in the first centuries 

(audio-visual use at its very best) and the present-day 
use of the radio and TV to bring us the Mass or the 
Holy Father, attest to the approval of the Church to 
the using of “modern” gadgets to help the printed or 
spoken word. 






A corner of the language laboratory at Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., finds students actively at work 
perfecting their mastery of a foreign language with 

the aid of the tape recorder. 
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THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


30 units 


Scientifically planned and expertly produced, here is a 
brilliant, smoothly-flowing filmstrip presentation of the 
whole magnificent panorama of America from primitive 
Indian times to the present day. Reconstructing his- 
tory as it actually happened through the use of more 
than 1,000 authentic contemporary pictures, this docu- 
mentary series is of inestimable value in American his- 
tory and many otber courses, including economics, 
science, geography, literature and art. An extremely 
useful, time-saving Teacher’s Guide accompanies each 
of the 30 units. One Diocesan Superintendent of 
Catholic Education says: “THE FILMSTRIPS PROVIDE A 
FINE CHALLENGE...ENCOURAGE FURTHER READING, 
LEAD TO INCREASED STUDY AND RESEARCH, AND RAISE 
MANY VALUABLE QUESTIONS WHICH PROVOKE SERIOUS 
AND PROFITABLE DISCUSSION AND THINKING.” 
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OF AMERICA 


15 volumes 

















































A superb pictorial history of the United States and its 
people containing 11,500 fascinating, historically accu- 
rate pictures and maps linked with scholarly text. The 
authorities responsible for the outstanding quality 
include the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, eminent 
Catholic scholar and founder of the American Catholic 
Historical Association. Listed and endorsed as invalu- 
able for all schools and libraries. 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


56 volumes 
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Here is history at its authentic best. Distinguished for 
scholarship, clarity and readability, these stimulating 
narratives relate truthfully, concisely and vividly the 
full and colorful story of America from pre-discovery 
days to the end of World War II. Strongly recom- 
mended and widely accepted as indispensable for study, 
reference and downright enjoyment. 


ORDER NOW FOR A FULLY ENRICHED PROGRAM 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





For OVER TWENTY YEARS 
creative designers and 
manufacturers of 


CORRECTLY 
STYLED! 


Quality Tailored — Reasonably Priced! 


Our knowledge of your requirements—and 
the will and ability to assume them—are, 
we believe, the reasons so many schools 
adopt ATTRACTIVE FROCKS uniforms. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, complete in- 
formation and prices of jumpers, skirts, blouses, 
hats, etc. 


Samples available on request. 


ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 


124 East Seventh St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
“Prompt Service ALWAYS” 





In places where modern methods of communication 
are not made accessible to the teachers who must 
teach the 1957 student who knows no other means 
of communication than these, I think that permitting 
the lack to persist borders on grave negligence, and 
the obligation of providing such means to Religious 
cannot be brushed aside by stating that such things 
are “worldly,” unnecessary gadgets, or innovations, 


Abundance of Aids 


There is an abundance of audio-visual material for 
English teachers on the market. Look around yoy 
at the displays in this hotel. It would take a bank rol] 
to gather all the material under one school roof, and 


| every hour of every day to try to use every means at 


hand. The means that are available I will not try 
to catalog for you. You can find them in the number. 
less pieces of advertising that come to your school, 
and in the professional journals to which you sub- 
scribe. The big thing, it seems to me, is that we do 
make good use of audio-visual material in all our 
English classes because it will help us to teach better, 
In the words of one of America’s best teachers: “Why 
is it worth your while to master the use of audio- 
visual materials? Because these materials properly 
used, offer great opportunities for improving learning. 
That is not merely the best reason; it is the only 
practical one.” 

May I end with a bit of anonymous doggerel which 
aptly states what we have tried to say: 


I soon can learn to do it 
If you let me see it done; 
I can see your hands in action, 
But your tongue too fast may run. 
And the lectures you deliver 
May be very fine and true. 
But I'd rather get my lesson 
By observing what you do! 


AN OPERATORS’ CLUB WORKS 
in an Elementary School 


By Sister Mary Michaeleen, R.S.M., St. Monica School, 
Detroit, 23. Michigan 


Sister Mary Michaeleen teaches seventh grade and is audio- 
visual coordinator. A graduate of Mercy College, she is a 
candidate for an M.A. in Education at Catholic University 
of America. Her experience includes elementary supervising 
teaching in cooperation with Mercy College. Her present con- 
tribution was given as a demonstration-lecture at the 6th 
CAVE annual convention at Milwaukee, in April 1957. 


Two OF THE MOST DiscUssED problems in the educa 
tional world today are “What to Do With the Excep- 
tional Child?” and the teacher shortage. We don’t have 
the answers, but we do feel that our A-V operators 
club furnishes some small solution to both these ques 





tions. Some slow-learning boys are given the oppor 
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tunity to develop their mechanical ability, as well as 
an opportunity to gain the recognition and the respect 
of both faculty and class members. The members 
serve as teachers’ aids in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

Since the purpose of CAVE is to share ideas in order 
to promote the better use of visual aids, and since you 
are audio-visual educators, you no doubt would be 
interested in the preliminary work entailed for the 
coordinator of such a club. Although we felt justly 
proud of the audio-visual materials in our school, we 
sincerely believed that they were not being used to 
the best possible advantage. Many reasons might ac- 
count for this: a lack of familiarity with the visual aids 
on hand, difficulty in operating the various machines, 
and time lost by setting up the necessary equipment. 
Having heard of successful operators’ clubs in other 
schools, we felt it would be worthwhile to organize 
such a club and thereby make a more proficient use of 
our audio-visual materials. 

The first step for the coordinator was to take an 
inventory of all the audio-visual aids, after which the 
flmstrips and records were catalogued. (This was 
explained on a chart.) 


Handbook Prepared for Teachers 


Next, a handbook containing the location and the 
lists of filmstrips and records, with their catalog num- 
ber, was compiled and a copy was made for each 
teacher. 

In order to avoid a conflict requisition forms were 
drawn up and a weekly schedule sheet was planned. 

With these preliminary steps accomplished, I was 
ready to organize our operators’ club. 

Just what is an operators’ club? It consists of a group 
of students who are trained to operate the various 
audio-visual aids. The purpose of the club is twofold: 
(1) to teach children to accept responsibility and to 
encourage a better pupil-teacher relationship; (2) to 
relieve and aid the teacher of the mechanical responsi- 
bility, thus enabling her to perform her teaching duty 
more efficiently. 


Consider First Aim 


Let us consider the first aim, which is to develop a 
sense of responsibility and a better pupil-teacher re- 
lationship. We usually judge the maturity of a child by 
the amount of responsibility he is able to accept. But, 
we all know that if we force this upon a youngster, 
the result is a resentful attitude, a job poorly done, and 
a lack of harmony in the relations of pupil and teacher. 
Responsibility will develop only when a pleasant 
atmosphere prevails and when the child feels what he 
is doing is necessary and important. Therefore, it is 
our aim to provide children with the opportunity to 
practice habits of responsibility through the audio- 
visual operator club. 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY 


A NEW SERIES OF TWENTY-FOUR FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS. THE KEY TO CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


Designed, Written and Edited 
by the Maryknoll Sisters — SISTER M. JULIANA 
and SISTER M. CHAMINADE. 


Nihil Obstat: JOHN A. GOODWINE, J.C.D. 
CENSOR LIBRORUM 
imprimatur: FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 
1957 


The comprehensive 88 page Teachers Manual reads like a 
storybook. Fascinating, interest packed, ideal for holding 
attention throughout each showing of the filmstrips. 

Color illustrations by the renowned Italian artist, "Miki", set 
a new high in artistic quality for filmstrips. 

Division of doctrinal content meets interest span of primary 
grade level. 


“I am the way,” said Christ. — This series of pictured lessons aims to give the 
child some appreciation of the greatness and goodness of God the Father 
pod Creator. It shows Christ as the way, leading us and uniting us to the 

ather. 


TITLES OF THE 24 FILMSTRIPS 


LITTLE SAINT TERESA 


Part1: A Little Girl Named 
Teresa 


THE STORY OF GOD’S LOVE 
Part 1: Adam's Sin 


Part 2: God's Promise 


Part 2: Teresa Begins to Grow Up Part 3: Our Redemption 


Part 3: Teresa’s Presents for God 
THE RIGHT ANSWER 
Part1: A Story About Mary, 
God's Mother 
Part 2: A Little Girl named Mary 
Part 3: ‘dae and His Friends 
A STORY OF THE BOY JESUS 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR GOD 
Part 1: Big Brother Makes Up for 


a 
Part 2: Jane Makes Up for Adam 
Part 3: bs Mass Makes Up for us 


THE STORY OF GOD'S MERCY 


Part 1: A Sinner Who Was Sorry 

Part 2: Jesus Forgives Our Sins 

Part 3: Some Stories about Con- 
fession 


Part 1: The First Christmas Presents 

Part 2: Jesus Escapes from the 
icked King 

Part 3: At Home in Nazareth 


THE STORY OF GOD'S 
GOODNESS 
Part 1: God Made the Angels 


Part 2: God Made the World 
Part 3: God Made People 


GOD WITH US 


Part 1: God Promises Living Bread 
Part 2: The Living Bread 
Part 3: Come to the Feast 


ENTIRE SERIES—24 full color filmstrips with comprehensive 
opr manual ($120.00 value). Attractively eae 


SINGLE SUBJECT—3 full color filmstrips with np 
8 page manual. | $15.00 


Additional manuals available at $1.00 each 


Write today for 10 day preview of 
these Religious Filmstrips. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Incorporated 
146-01 ARCHER AVENUE 
JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 
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Gives Feeling of Assurance 


The fact that the boys feel they are of great assistance 
to the instructors, gives them a feeling of assurance 
and belonging. Furthermore it strengthens the pupil- 
teacher relationship by enabling the student to become 
acquainted with the faculty in congenial yet business- 
like situations. 

High scholastic standing is not one of the qualifica- 
tions for membership, nor does such a standing bar 
membership. Usually, though, boys having a high 
scholastic rank have already attained the feeling of 
security so necessary to all of us; whereas some boys 
have never enjoyed success in any field. Therefore, 
the boys selected are those who have not excelled 
heretofore, are mechanically inclined, and have rarely 
had an opportunity to develop responsibility and to 
use their mechanical bend. 


Aids Teachers 


Since the second aim is to aid the teacher, we have 
provided each teacher with a handbook previously 
mentioned, and with a supply of requisition slips. As 
you have probably noticed, these forms are limited to 
the bare essentials, so that in a matter of minutes the 
teacher may easily make out her slips for the week. 

So far I have discussed the aims of our club and 
how we have tried to fulfill them. With these aims in 
mind, let me explain how the club was organized and 
how it operates. 


TEXT and REFERENCE BOOKS 


of all Publishers—New & Used—at Big Savings 


50 free catalogs issued, comprising over 1000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many “out of print,” 
offering a saving to your students and an opportunity 
for your library. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF THESE CATALOGS 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


NEW 100-PAGE GENERAL CATALOG, 
Covering all Subjects 


BOOKS WE PUBLISH 
By Father McEniry, O. P. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Meditations, 1951 $4.00 
God Cares for You 3.00 
The Sinner'’s Guide 3.00 
St. Thomas Aquinas Exp. Our Lady's Feasts 1.00 

By Reverend Father F. Alexander 
Upon This Rock, An Introduction to Apologetics for Students 2.50 


Lovely gifts for Priests, Sisters, Students & Libraries. By Father 
McEniry, O.P.—former Chaplain, Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Instructor at Aquinas H. S. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


LONG’S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
DEPT. CD COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
Booksellers & Publishers Since 1902 





The Audio-Visual Club of St. Mary’s School, Los 
Gatos, California, operate the equipment 

for the various classes. Sixth and seventh graders 
pictured are (left to right): Ricky Moeck, who 

strums the autoharp reading music held by Virginia 
Bickford. Margaret Daigle displays one of the 
record players; David Rapp is checking a filmstrip, 
Genevieve Sheridan is all set to record for 

David White at the controls of the tape recorder. The 
school is conducted by the Sisters of the 

Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 


Qualifications for Selection 


The members were selected by the homeroom 
teacher in the three upper grades, four from each 
room. The following were the three qualifications for 
membership: 


1. He must have at least a “C” in courtesy. 
2. He must have a sense of responsibility. 
. He must be able to manipulate the machinery 
with safety. 


Duties 


As in every school club, there are officers: a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. The duties of the 
president are as follows: 


1. To conduct all meetings. 

2. To assign duties of the week. 
. To collect requisition slips each Monday. 
. To keep a list of all jobs assigned. 


The duties of the vice-president: 


1. To substitute when the president is absent. 

2. To teach new members how to operate machines, 

3. To check audio-visual machinery, records, and 
films each Friday. 


The duties of the Secretary: 


1. To complete the requisition slips. 
2. To post schedule in the visual aid room. 
3. To teach new members. 
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Duties of the other members: 


1. To set up audio-visual material and to run ma- 
chinery if teacher so desires. 

2. To make the room ready. 

3. To obtain film or record from the file. 

4. To seat the children so that all are able to view 
film easily. 

5. To assist teacher at all times. 





Training 


The extensive training necessary for the acquisition 
of these skills was not transmitted overnight. The grati- 
fying results which we are now enjoying, came only 
after many months of hard work. Actually, our club 
has only been in operation since this past September, 
when we launched our A-V program by selecting from 
the three upper grades, four boys whom we began 
teaching the manipulation of our three types of pro- 
jectors: movie, filmstrip, and opaque; as well as the 
tape recorder, record player, and T.V.’s educational 
channel, 56, with its special adapter. These four boys 
taught the other members. 


First Meetings, Workshops 


Our first meetings were really workshops. During 
the rest of the pre-service training, the members were 
taught more detailed procedures, such as our system 
of cataloging, the handling and upkeep of machinery, 
including splicing tapes, changing bulbs, care of film 
strips and records, and lubrication. 

To evaluate the merits of the club, I am considering 
four points which are summarized from a question- 
naire, sent to each faculty member. 

(1) Among the reactions of the faculty to such a 
program were some of the following comments: 


At right the student has her hand on the preamplifier 
which controls sound from the tuner below or the 
record player which at the moment seems the choice. 
The hi-fi installation—made up of individual 
components—is enjoyed by students at Duchesne College, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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The 49 to 1 Choice 


-of California Audio-visual Co-Ordinators 


WHEELIT 


The new combination transportation and 


projection table 





WHEELIT 
. Folds com- 
pactly for storage in 
limited space, or fits 
easily into auto trunk 
compartment. 


FOLDING 
#C-402 


In a recent demonstration of Wheelits against competitive 
makes, audio-visual coordinators from 50 California schools 
filled out evaluation sheets, making their choice and stating 
their reasons. 


Their decision was overwhelmingly in favor of Wheelit. . . 
the score, 49 to 1. 


Advantages which most impressed these educators were its 
two large Formica-top platforms of thick, sound-absorbing 
wood which eliminates unwelcome vibratory noises; the large 
pneumatic-tired rear wheels and rubber-tired swivel casters 
in front for easy steering; and its sturdy, precision workman- 
ship and practical design. 


ful 





Gruber Products Co., Toledo 6, Ohio 


Why we say— 
WHEELIT...don’t carry it! 


@ Ease with which it travels 
in straight line, around 
sharp corners, and up and 
down stairs or curbs. 


@ All-steel construction (ex- 
cept platform) 


®@ Two thick, sound-absorb- 
ing platforms with Formica 
tops, 14 and 41 in. above 
floor 


®@ Load capacity up to 300 
pounds 


®@ Heavy web straps to se- 
cure loads 


Non-Folding Wheelit #4102 Use- e Foot brake to control 

for projection equipment, 
ks, typewriters and all kinds of 
school supplies. 


Wheelit and make it ready 
instantly for projecting films 
See your Audio-Visual or School Supply Dealer 

For descriptive folder, or write Dept. CE 
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Student leaders representing major campus 
organizations outline activities program for the year 
for the benefit of freshmen who are viewing 

the panel on 24” receiver screen in several study 
halls. Camera One is focused on the student council 
president, while other cameras stand ready 

to pick up the other three participants with a push 
of the switcher control. The closed-circuit 

television at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 

of Pleasantville, N. Y. 


a. The operators’ club is worthwhile because it re- 
lieves the teacher of the responsibility of pro- 
curing, assembling, and manipulating the various 
A-V equipment. 

. It saves time, and equipment can be set up dur- 
ing class without interruption. 

. Leaves teacher free to concentrate on the chil- 
dren and work at hand. 

. It enables children to practice social courtesies. 

. Makes smaller children conscious of “school 
helpers.” 

. The organization of time schedules for equip- 
ment saves unexpected disappointments. 


Encouraged Greater Use of Aids 


(2) The second point considered was whether there 
was a more profitable and frequent use of visual aids. 
In answering this, many faculty members stated that 
they felt there was a more profitable and frequent use 
since each had a handbook, easily accessible when pre- 
paring lesson-plans. Furthermore, they stated one be- 
comes more familiar with all available filmstrips, rec- 
ords, etc. where one has the use of a handbook. 
Familiarity with the handbook prevents waste of time 
in making selections—valuable time that can well be 
used in previewing the film. Another member felt that 
she definitely used audio-visual aids as often as they 
could be correlated with classroom work, or as often 
as she considered them a better means of presenting 
material. The reason for this was she no longer had to 
worry about setting up equipment. 

(3) The third question pertained to the faculty re- 
action to the club and its members. The members of 
the faculty who had operators in their rooms felt that 
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it has given the boys confidence in themselves, and 
also prestige to those who do not participate in many 
school activities. To quote one of the instructors op 
this question: “Do you feel that the club is beneficial 
to the boys?” The instructor states “the club definitely 
is beneficial to them. The four boys who are operators 
in my room are not the most gifted, but the distinction 
of being able to operate the mechanical devices, has 
given them an assured status in the class.” 

On the other hand, I was also interested in the re. 
action of the boys toward the smaller children, for 
whom they operated the different A-V equipment, 
From the answers I received, I found that they were 
very kind and considerate of the little ones. 


Teachers Suggest Improvements 


(4) The fourth point in consideration was con. 
cerning suggestions for the improved efficiency of the 
club. The following were among those given by the 
faculty members. 


a. Weekly schedule sheet for the main office bulle- 
tin board, so that if some need for visual aids came 
up during the week, one could easily see an open 
period during which they could make use of the 
A-V equipment. 

. A pin for boys to wear designating them as mem- 
bers of the Operators’ Club. 

. Organization of the A-V material on grade level, 
and place this grading next to the film and ree- 
ord in the handbook. 


You have heard a résumé of what our attempt at 
forming an operators’ club has realized. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished—many ideas are now being 
generated for next year. You are all familiar with the 
old adage, “Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” We 
have ventured, we have gained much, but there is still 
much to gain! Perhaps many of you have questions or 
suggestions that you could offer for discussion. If so, 
they would be welcome now. 


READING: The Importance of 
Developing Fundamental Skills 


By Stanford E. Taylor, President, Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, N. Y 


The program chairman of CAVE's convention, held at Mil- 
waukee in April 1957, invited Mr. Taylor to give a lecture- 
demonstration of the Controlled Reading Program. What 
follows is the lecture which accompanied his demonstration 
of the materials required for the program. 


Mr. Taylor is responsible for many developments in the read- 
ing instrument field, both in instruments and techniques. He 
initiated the first course in reading instruments techniques at 
Wagner College, Staten Island, and he is currently associate 
director of Amackassin School, Blairstown, N. J. 


The Need 


THERE IS NO MORE IMPORTANT SKILL than the ability to 
read. Yet developing this ability is one of the most 
difficult tasks facing the schools today. This is eve 
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denced by the numerous books, articles, and studies 
devoted to “the reading problem.” 

Certainly there is no one answer, no simple solution 
to a problem so complex as the teaching of reading. 
Some programs are more successful than others. These 
programs regard reading as a balance or interaction 
between the physical and mental; their approaches 
represent an integration of many methods. The strong 
points of each method are brought into play at the 
appropriate time so that the swiftest and most com- 
plete development of the reading skill is brought 
about. 

Never before have the children entering school come 
so well equipped in terms of experience and in terms 
of basic physical and mental development. Never 
before have so many excellent text and audio-visual 
materials been available. Yet problems in the teaching 
of reading have continued to grow in a disproportion- 
ate manner. This indicates that most schools are over- 
looking the need for developing fundamental learning 
skills—skills that would enable the children to capital- 
ize fully on the experiences available to them. 

The Controlled Reading program was designed to 
insure the adequate development of many of these 
fundamental skills. Thousands of teachers have added 
Controlled Reading techniques to their reading in- 
struction and found the resulting program far more 
complete and vastly more effective. Today more than 
3,000 schools, colleges, and business are employing 
Controlled Reading techniques. Results from these pro- 
grams show the advantage of providing the instructor 
with more complete control over the development of 
fundamental learning skills—skills of seeing and of 
reading. Through this basic approach, students of all 
abilities and all ages can more completely realize their 
fullest potential, lessen the anxieties of learning and 
working, and become better equipped for education 
and for living. 


Seeing Skills 

The Controlled Reading program is best described 
as a two-part program. The first part deals with the 
training of seeing. This skill, one of the most funda- 
mental to all learning, is largely taken for granted. 
Generally speaking, a child who has satisfactory vision 
is considered adequately equipped for visual tasks. 
This is not true. Seeing is a skill that must be learned. 

It is true that the first grade teacher devotes a cer- 
tain portion of her program to developing visual dis- 
crimination—teaching the child to notice likenesses and 
differences in shape, detail, color, etc. But this train- 
ing is neither complete nor intensive enough, and be- 
yond first grade, little attention is given to the seeing 
skill. It is mistakenly assumed that the child is suffi- 
ciently skilled visually to adjust to the complex per- 
ceptual tasks involved in spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
ete, 

Every reading method, whether stressing sight recog- 
nition, phonics, or a combination thereof, is based on 
the assumption that the child has highly developed 
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perceptual abilities. It is becoming. increasingly evi- 
dent that there is a noticeable gap in the perceptual 
development of many children—there is much dis- 
cussion emphasizing this lack and countless articles 
dealing with perceptual confusion, reversals, direc- 
tional confusion, strephosymbolia, alexia, dyslexia, etc. 
All of these conditions are symptomatic of a lack of 
visual sensitivity and memory on the part of the ob- 
server. This lack prohibits him from fully and accu- 
rately apprehending visual material and from retaining 
it in an orderly and organized fashion. 


Good Visual Memory 


A good visual memory is the very foundation of 
good spelling ability and is certainly essential to the 
easy acquisition of a sight vocabulary in reading, for 
in both cases words must be retained as stable units. 
Further, visual memory is important during the ac- 
tivity of reading, for as the reader moves his eyes along 
the lines of print, he must retain the fragmentary visual 
units accurately in order to sum them up into meaning- 
ful thoughts and ideas. 

The development of visual memory must not be left 
to chance. It can and should be trained as a first step 
in any spelling or reading program. 

How do we train visual memory? In the Controlled 
Reading program, we use the Tach-X tachistoscope. 

How many of you have ever heard of the tachisto- 
scope, or ever used one? Briefly, for those of you who 








MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers for more than three- 
quarters of a century, Marquette is a fully-accredited, 
co-educational institution offering training and degrees 
in most of the professions. 


Business Administration 
Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 
Education 
Engineering 
Graduate Studies 

Journalism 

Law 
Liberal Arts 
Medical Technology 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Physical Therapy 
Speech 
Summer Session 


For Information, Write: Director of Admissions 
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are not familiar with this teaching technique, a tachisto- 
scope is any device which flashes material at high 
speeds, thus training rapid and accurate perception. 
We call our tachistoscope the Tach-X. 

The best way to explain this training is to let you 
try it. Take out a pencil and paper, and let’s see how 
you do. (Demonstration was given of Tach-X.) 


Three Basic Types of Exposures 


I think you could all see how alert you have to be 
to seize the material rapidly. Today we started at 1/, 
of a second and worked our way up to 1/159 of a 
second. The exposures were all digits. Digit material 
is only one type of training. There are three basic types 
of exposures used in tachistoscopic training: 


1. First is picture material. This is used in first grade 
and with non-readers to expand and relate experiences, 
to create a readiness for learning to see and a founda- 
tion for building a sight vocabulary. 

2. The second type of material is classified as non- 
verbal. Digits, such as those we used today, stress 
highly accurate and organized seeing. Other materials 
in this group are line forms, abstract verbal material, 
discrimination exercises with numbers and letters, etc. 
Non-verbal material is used in the beginning training 
of children who have had school experience. Such ma- 
terial encourages them to see minutely, carefully, and 
in an orderly manner. From this stage we progress 
to. 


3. Verbal material. Exposing words stimulates the 
student to associate meaning rapidly with the printed 
word. Later, when phrases are introduced, he learns to 
make more complex associations. 


Tach-X training sessions are quite brief, perhaps only 
10-15 minutes. But they are quite intensive in the way 
they encourage students to see aggressively, attentively, 
and in a more organized manner. 


Reading Skills 


But the task of developing fundamental skills doesn’t 
end with the training of seeing, for the way we use 
our eyes in reading is not static. In fact, reading is a 
process that is far more complicated than one might 
believe. Let’s analyze what happens when a child 
learns to read. He must.learn to coordinate -his~ eyes 
as he moves them along the lines of print in a left- to- 
right fashion, stopping to perceive words or word-parts 
which he continuously adds up into thought units. He 
interprets what he reads in light of his background, 
associates it with past experience, and projects beyond 
it in terms of ideas, judgments, applications, and con- 
clusions. 

The present concern over reading has brought about 
changes in some phases of reading instruction. Today, 
more than ever before, there is an awareness of the 
need to stimulate the child, to interest him and show 
him a purpose for reading, and to provide him with 
more interesting and enriching materials. 
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Not Left to Chance 


In spite of the improvement in these aspects, there 
has not been enough attention devoted to the childs 
ability to organize his thoughts competently, to make 
faster associations, to concentrate and pay attention 
while reading and studying. These skills of application 
and interpretation should not be left to chance but 
developed in daily reading instruction. 

The preoccupation with reading as an interpretive 
skill has obscured the fact that it is also a physical act 
involving good coordination, mobility, and directional 
attack. To begin with, it is impossible to develop eo. 
ordination and mobility through verbal instructions, 
so these aspects have usually been ignored. Some 
teachers have attempted to develop directional attack 
through various techniques such as finger pointing, 
using masked material, using a ruler, pushing a slotted 
cardboard, etc. These techniques, however, have never 
proved successful, and for the most part children have 
been left on their own to develop the visual skills so 
vital to comfortable and efficient reading. 


Few Reach Their Potential 


Though some children have been successful in de- 
veloping good reading skills on their own, they are 
a minority. In addition to the third who are below 
grade and in obvious difficulty, we should be con- 
cerned about the fact that few children ever reach their 
potential due to a lack of adequate development in the 
mechanical or interpretive aspects of reading. 

To provide the teacher with more control over more 
phases of the reading activity, a growing number of 
schools are using the Controlled Reader. Let's watch 
the Controlled Reader and observe its effect. During 
Controlled Reading training, a moving slot travels 
across the screen from left to right, covering and un- 
covering lines of print as it goes, at rates from 0 to 
1,000 words a minute. All eyes are on the screen as 
the story unfolds. With no chance to look back, the 
students must be “on their toes” visually and mentally. 
Now we'll give you a story to read. 


Set at Rate to Challenge Pupil 


As you can see, the left-to-right control and variable 
speeds of the Controlled Reader make possible the 
improvement of vital visual skills in reading. The move- 
ment of the slot makes vast improvements in visual 
mobility and coordination. During training, the instr 
ment should be set at a rate that challenges the reader, 
so that the moving slot always provides fresh ma 
terial. As a result, directional attack improves as the 
reader is encouraged to make fewer regressions, de- 
velop an economy of fixations, and a broader span of 
recognition. 

Equally important, the instrument training brings 
about marked improvement in the interpretive aspect 
of reading. Comprehension improves as the reader 
becomes more proficient visually and reads more easily 
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and comfortably. Attention is at a peak during Con- 
trolled Reading, for the students are taught to con- 
centrate, to read aggressively. Because there is no 
possibility of re-reading, they learn to organize their 
thoughts rapidly and remember well. Span of attention 
grows as the students find it possible to apply them- 
selves for longer periods. Over-all enjoyment of read- 
ing grows as the students become more organized and 
more confident of their ability. 


intrigues and Motivates 


Controlled Reading intrigues and motivates students 
of all ages. For the student who has grown to dislike 
reading and books, here is something different, some- 
thing without the stigma of remedial work, something 
at which he can succeed. On the other hand, the good 
reader is challenged both in terms of the reading situa- 
tion itself and the thoughts provoked by the selections 
read. 

The library of over 400 graded reading selections 
makes it possible to work with the complete range of 
abilities. Non-readers can be started with picture 
readiness materials. For beginning readers, a carefully 
controlled vocabulary (based on a study of 10 basal 
reading series) makes it possible to develop word 
power by introducing new words in careful sequence, 
so that the reader need never be confronted with 
a word he does not know. Readers on all levels can 
begin their training on material that is easily compre- 
hended both in terms of vocabulary and content. 

In this type of training, the student is concerned 
solely with reading for meaning, reading to under- 
stand the story so that he can answer the questions 
that follow each film. The constant stress on compre- 
hension has the effect of instilling the logical or- 
ganized approach to understanding that all reading 
programs strive for. 


Permanence 


And most important, the results are quite permanent. 
Aside from immediate gains on standardized tests, it is 
important to know this: that in countless cases where 
the student’s reading performance has been recorded 
on film before and after training, there is a noticeable 
improvement in his reading attack, in terms of effi- 
ciency as well as rate of comprehension. This change 
in attack means a new approach to reading, a more 
effective approach that will prove more comfortable 
than previous habits.’ 

In closing, again I want to stress the importance of 
providing a reading program that is complete, one that 
takes into account the fundamental skills of learning, 
one that allows the schools to capitalize fully on the 
resources and talents of their teachers, and one that 
provides for the consistent development of each stu- 
dent and enables him to realize more of his or her 
potential. 

“Periodic rechecks a year, two years, even three years later 


show that the tendency to maintain these skills and even build 
on them is quite pronounced. 
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More than 10,000 
teachers use the | 
TACH-X to develop if 
faster seeing 7 
accurate perception 
visual memory; 

the CONTROLLED 
READER to develop 
good comprehension 
better concentration 
faster thinking. 

In short, the 
CONTROLLED 
READING PROGRAM 
develops Fundamental 
Reading Skills as 
never before possible. 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


St. John’s Catechism 
The Creed 


The St. John’s Catechism, a Sound 
Filmstrip Series produced by St. 
John’s University, New York, is an 
audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 


each section being composed of ten 


units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is in production. 
Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 


ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Creed” is $150. In- 
dividual units are priced at $15. 
Various package plans are available. 
Material may be previewed for a 
ten-day period. For further informa- 
tion write to the distributor: Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 839 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


6. The Redemption 


Description. This filmstrip, con- 
sisting of sixty frames of art work in 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Princeton, N. J., 


University. 


of an Augustinian Province. 





Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General’ Chairman. Father 
Mullen is director of the production, St. John’s Catechism in Filmstrip, 
an undertaking of the University. A graduate of St. Joseph’s College, 
and Catholic University of America, he has been 
teaching at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the teachers col- 
lege, for the past ten years. He is a candidate for a Ph.D. at Fordham 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chi- 
cago Committee. Father Coyne is the dean of 
the technical department of St. Rita High School, 
Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there 
for the past twenty years. Having long since found 
the use of visual aids helpful both in science and 
shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, 
and has equipped the department with all types 
of visual aids for the teachers. He has produced a film, The Heritage 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chairman, Buffalo Commit- 
tee. He is associate superintendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and 
has been directing the diocesan film program since 1946. His film 
library offers use of 416 titles, one-fifth suited to high schools. He was 
trained in Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure College. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 





is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 


color, with its ten-minute recorded 
dramatization, depicts the drama of 
the redemption of man by Christ, 
First shown is the need for redemp- 
tion as a result of Adam’s sin. Then 
the filmstrip unfolds the story of 
Christ’s passion and death upon the 
cross. It then gives an account of 
Catholic doctrine regarding Limbo, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
and the merits gained by Christ for 
man. 

Analysis. The objective of this 
filmstrip is realized in the clear and 
definite explanation concerning the 
death of Christ on the cross, which 
opened the gates of heaven for man- 
kind. The presentation is doctri- 
nally correct and _ theologically 
sound. It is adequately adapted to 
a Catholic philosophy of education. 
Psychologically, the filmstrip ap- 
peals to the sensitive and rational 
powers of the student. The narra- 
tion, as an effective medium, directs 
reading into the pictures. The sub- 
ject matter is developed in correct 
sequential order. The vocabulary 
and the tools of learning are well 
suited to the mental maturity of the 
students. The technical quality and 
interest appeal are among its more 
important features. 


Two recommendations toward 
improving this filmstrip might be 
made. First, there is too strong a 
contrast between the tonal qualities 
of the speakers. Second, there is 
need for greater motivational tech- 
niques toward practices, and more 
effective guidance procedures in at- 
taining proper outcomes. It is true 
that the lesson plan embodies sug- 
gestions for prayers and practical 
resolutions, but a greater attempt 
could be made to incorporate some 
of this material into the dramatiza- 
tion itself. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip provides 
a logical, intellectual approach to 
the study of the lesson on the Re- 
demption. It is primarily adapted 
to the seventh and eighth grade 
level, but could also be used in the 
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ninth grade, and for convert groups. 
The general rating is “B+.” The 
CAVE Seal of Approval is given. 


Rev. JosepH A. Coyne, O.S.A., chairman, 
Chicago CAVE Evaluating Committee. 


7. The Holy Ghost and Grace 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
explains the points of doctrine re- 
garding the Holy Spirit, the sancti- 
fier, who gives grace to mankind. 
Sanctifying grace and the powers of 
faith, hope, and charity are shown 
to be very necessary for growth in 
the supernatural life. Faith is a 
share in the knowledge of God 
deepened through the truths of 
Revelation. Hope is the virtue 
through which man can act with the 
power of God, and through charity 
man can love God as God loves 
Himself, and the neighbor as God 
loves him. A clear distinction is 
made between sanctifying and ac- 
tual grace. Finally, prayer and the 
sacraments are shown to be the 
means of acquiring and increasing 
supernatural life in the soul. 

Analysis. The objective of giving 
a thorough understanding of Cath- 
olic doctrine on the Holy Spirit as 
a Sanctifier and on grace as a shar- 
ing in God’s life is admirably 
achieved. The distinction between 
sanctifying and actual grace is clear 
and effective. The filmstrip skillfully 
uses dramatic techniques of light, 
sound, and color to convey the idea 
of life with and without grace. The 
philosophy is in accord with Cath- 
olic doctrine. Although the unit pro- 
vides for desirable outcomes by de- 
veloping pupil resolutions through 
right motives and actions, it does 
not psychologically motivate the 
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students so effectively as some of 
the other units of the series. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip is well 
suited to the needs and the maturity 
level of the seventh and eighth 
grade. It could also be used with 
adult groups since it’s material is 
accurate and reliable. It merits a 
general rating of “A minus.” The 
CAVE Seal of Approval is granted 
to it. 


Rev. Josepu A. Coyne, O.S.A., chairman, 
Chicago CAVE Evaluating Committee. 


8. The Church 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
presents an historical account of the 
foundation of the Church and an 
explanation of its nature. 

Beginning with an arresting pres- 
entation of Christ's simile, the house 
built to withstand the storm, it pre- 
sents first the scriptural account of 
the Church’s origin, then a simple 
development of her work in time— 
teaching, governing, sanctifying, ex- 
tending to all nations through all 
times. 

Analysis. The material is ample, 
giving excellent coverage for the 
audience it is meant to reach—the 
upper elementary and junior high- 
school students principally. 
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Outstanding in the presentation 
is its clarity. The nature of the 
Church is well explained leaving no 
room for the confusion that results 
from children’s tendency to accept 
the word, Church, in the connota- 
tion familiar to them—a building. 
Symbolic drawings showing people 
covering the map-areas of the world 
help to strengthen this exposition. 

The historical development is not- 
able. Beginning with scriptural inci- 
dents, the scenes proceed through 
the apostolic labors of the apostles 
and their successors and followers 
to, finally, scenes illustrating the 
work of the Church in the modern 
world. A clear grasp of the univer- 
sality and apostolicity of the Church 
is communicated. 





Do You Teach 


FRANCE 
ART 
GEOGRAPHY 


Regular Programs of 


FILMS 
TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBITS 


For Free Catalogue Apply: 
Society for 


French-American Cultural 
Services and Educational Aid 


(FACSEA) 
972 5th Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


For Sale: Kodachrome Transparencies 
Sound Tapes 





Thank You! 


for more orders in 1957 
than ever before, for 


Kuhlmann- Anderson 


Intelligence Tests 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
180 Nassau Street 


Princeton, N. J. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


OUR NEW 

SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SUPPLIES 

CATALOG 


We handle only the finest quality 
equipment, including: 


NURSES 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
PURCHASING AGENTS 
COACHES 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY TODAY! 


WRITE TO: 


SCHOOL HEALTH SUPPLY CO. 
7638 West Madison Street 


Forest Park, Illinois 

Please send your new catalog to: 
Name 

Address 

City 


State 
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The early history of the Church 
predominates. It may be that in 
this an opportunity has been lost. 
Emphasis on the challenge of the 
modern apostolate might have been 
stronger, and scenes relating the 
doctrine to daily life here and now 
might have been more numerous. 
This would have heightened the in- 
terest in a film already interesting to 
young people. 

The technical quality is good. The 
visual art is appropriate for the pur- 
pose and the clarity of the accom- 
panying recording is superior. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip is a 
teaching aid that without doubt 
gives vividness and clarity to an 
exposition of doctrine on the na- 
ture of the Church. It merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval with a “B 
+” rating. 

SisteR Mary Gratia, R.S.M., chairman, 
CAVE’s New York Evaluating Committee. 


9. Communion of Saints 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
has the declared objectives of teach- 
ing Lesson Thirteen of the Balti- 
more Catechism and of making this 
lesson practical in the lives of 


| pupils. In line with these objectives 


| this filmstrip and record presenta- 
| tion includes treatment of the doc- 
| trine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
_ and the implications of that doctrine 


for every day life. 

The Mystical Body is identified 
as a real but supernatural entity, 
made up of all who have been bap- 
tized and are united in the faith of 
Christ. Each of the following con- 
siderations is briefly developed: (1) 
The Mystical Body, though differ- 
ent from a human body, is analog- 
ous to such body in that the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, its cells, 
live by a common life, the super- 
natural life called sanctifying grace, 
which is given by Christ, the Head, 
through the Holy Spirit, the Soul of 
the Mystical Body. (2) The mem- 

| bers of the Mystical Body, includ- 
ing the souls in purgatory and the 
| saints in heaven, are united by a 
| spiritual bond of mutual help and 
aid which is called the Communion 
of Saints, each member sharing in 
the benefits coming from the 
prayers, good works and sufferings 
of all the other members. (3) 
| Through mortal sin Catholics lose 
| Christ’s life of grace and thereby 


become weak members of the Mys. 
tical Body. Having lost charity, they 
still can be united to the Mystica] 
Body through supernatural faith 
and hope. 

A lesson review is provided, cop. 
sisting of a brief series of key frames 
drawn from those employed in the 
development of the lesson itself 
with questions superimposed that 
are designed to probe understand. 
ing of the principal concepts jp. 
volved. 

Analysis. This filmstrip shares jp 
the virtues of the series of which it 
is a unit. The explanation of doc. 
trine is almost uniformly clear, 
Analogies are well chosen, appeal- 
ing to youthful minds, of a type 
that will be understandable to the 
young in the light of their experi- 
ence. Similarly, applications to life 
in the form of suggested actions to 
be undertaken are such as to be 
meaningful and appealing in young 
lives. 

The quick-moving commentary, 
interspersed with brief dramatic in- 
terludes, the rapid advance of 
frames, and the apt use of back- 
ground music and sound effects 
combine to produce the semblance 
of a motion picture. While in most 
instances the fast pace struck is to 
advantage, there are times when 
one wishes that the exposition of 
doctrine, both in voice and pictures, 
might proceed more slowly, particu- 
larly in matters of such depth as 
those considered in this lesson. 
Moreover, some will take objection 
to the device which is used re 
peatedly throughout the presenta- 
tion to represent graphically the 
Mystical Body of Christ as made up 
of many members, namely the fig- 
ure of Christ drawn as of composed 
of a multitude of human forms. The 
literal minds of younger children 
especially may be so impressed by 
this artistic representation as to de- 
velop a distorted view of the true 
nature of the Mystical Body. 

Appraisal. The filmstrip, The 
Communion of Saints, will surely 
achieve its stated objectives, if used 
as its producers intend it to be used, 
that is in the initial presentation of 
the lesson. (It would seem that it 
could also be used in summary of 
the lesson or in review.) A helpful 
lesson plan comes printed on the 
reverse side of the record jacket 
Here is a sound filmstrip that wil 
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make the catechism live for grade 
school children, and even for senior 
high-school students and adults 
who are willing to make a few con- 
cessions. The CAVE rating is B 
plus. The CAVE Seal of Approval 
is granted. 

Rev. Joun P. Breneny, for the New York 
CAVE Evaluating Committe. Father Bre- 


heny is associate superintendent of 
schools, Archdiocese of New York. 


10. Resurrection and 
Life Everlasting 


Description. This full-color film- 
strip with recording is an excellent 
tool for teaching this article of faith 
—Resurrection and Life Everlasting 
-employing as it does a relaxed, 
easy manner in dealing with death, 
punishment, and reward. Pleasing 
results are obtained from the expert 
employment of sound effects, dia- 
logue, and brilliant colors in a vivid 
and unified lesson on what happens 
to our bodies and souls when we 
die. In addition to its intrinsic 
worth, this filmstrip receives added 
enthusiastic appraisal in view of the 
fact that this subject receives such 
little and inadequate treatment in 
other audio-visual devices. 

Analysis. The doctrinal matter in 
this filmstrip is completely accurate 
and vividly portrayed through use 
of sound and color. By utilizing 
easy, familiar dialogue between 
father and son, a truly Christian 
attitude toward death and life ever- 
lasting is effected. The psychologi- 
cal approach throughout the entire 
strip is excellent. Interest is arrested 
with a sprightly introduction and 
familiar opening scene, and is held 
throughout the filmstrip by use of 
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clever dialogue and minute drama- 
tizations, which are commendable 
by reason of their brevity and 
pointed aims. Immediate applica- 
tion of the principles being incul- 
cated in this filmstrip are effected 
by making the concepts of happi- 
ness and heaven appealing and un- 
derstandable to a child while keep- 
ing the subject matter theologically 





Appraisal. This filmstrip receives 
a well-deserved “A” rating, or very 
good to excellent. The subject is 
handled reverently and given clear 
and adequate treatment. A fresh, 
understandable approach is realized 
through use of clever analogy and 
dialogue. The filmstrip meets all re- 
quirements for the CAVE Seal of 
Approval. 


and philosophically sound. Interest 
appeal and desirable outcomes are 
guaranteed in a filmstrip of this 
calibre. 


SisTER JULIA BERTRAND, M.M., chairman, 
for the CAVE New York Evaluating 
Committee. 
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More and More Catholic Schools 
Are Helping ALL Pupils 


To 


WRITE BETTER — 
LEARN FASTER 





CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better and 
learn faster when taught penmanship through 
‘Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 
mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student pro- 
ceeds at his natural pace, since the course allows 
for individual differences, including left-handedness. 
Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but 
encouraged to even greater accomplishment. 


Educationally and psychologically sound, ‘Cor- 
relation in Handwriting’’ is carefully designed to 
help you develop good penmanship, good students, 
good citizens. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, 


the complete program includes two professional teaching 
aids to assist you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 


THE 
COMPANY 


Dept. C.E., 612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


* Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif. 
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Now ... a Paper Cutter so safe and easy-to-use, 


Y ‘ 
S <———_ even the smallest child can operate it! 


XS 
\ NO DANGER... 


Rotating blade is concealed . . . 
no danger of painful accidents! 


CONVENIENT . . 
sheets of paper at once... 
— cardboard — corrugated. 
cuts angles and curves! 


. Adjustable paper LONG LASTING . . 


. Cutter table Rigidly reinforced steel base .. . 


grid lines. ber bumpers protect furniture. 


Supplied in 12”, 15”, 18” and 24” sizes. 
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E. Alpine St., Newark 5, New Jersey © 


Write For Prices and Complete Information! 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special School Edition as of January 2, 1957. Eight further volumes 
in the School Edition were published as of January 2, 1958. 


A. P. Giannini 
George Rogers Clark 
James Oglethorpe 
Jessie Fremont 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Sitting Bull 

Virginia Dare 

Walter Reed 


Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, remedial 


or corrective, special education, school library 


* Per volume: List Price, $1.52; Net School Price, $1.14, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, 
730 North Meridian Street 


INC. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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. Shears up to 10 
Cuts cloth 
Even 


. Self-Sharpen- 


ing Blade never needs replacing . . . 
Rub- 


1896 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 306) 


| modern loaf of enriched bread. To teg 
| the student’s retention of what she has 
| read, questions are asked in a novel cross. 


word puzzle. The booklet also lists sug. 
gestions for the lunch box and tips og 


| proper packing. 


The kits are available to home econo. 


| mists and others who teach nutritiona] 
| subjects. Those requesting kits are asked 
| to indicate the number of student book. 
| lets required for their course. The address 


is Merck & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 1370, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
SS&E 12 


‘A drop of ink may 
make a million think” 
LORD BYRON 


LIBRI-POSTERS 


IN COLORS! 
Size: 9” x 12” 
for display on 
bulletin boards in 
busy places! 


A simple way to publicize 
your library at petty cash 
cost! Ideal for month-to- 
month display in School, 
Public, County, Armed For- 
o” ces & Special Libraries. 


Write for Catalog with 
64 selections! 


LIBRI-BOOKMARKS 


IN COLORS! 
Printed in 
blue and black, on white 
tear-resistant card stock. 


Various Uses—may be im- 
printed with any message... 
a) Library name, hours, 
address. — OR — b) as 
DATE DUE CARDS! — OR 
— c) use as medium for 
local advertisers (@ per M 
rate. 


Complete price schedule 
mailed on request! 


von nent UBRI- POSTCARDS 


IN COLORS! 

For mailing to areo 

your library serves! 
Reach new residents, re- 
mind old residents, of your 
library services. Mail color- 
ful Libri-Postcards to homes 
— OR — use as adv. give- 
aways! Write for prices. 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 
i ee ee a 


214 West Second St Plainfield, New 











Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 342) 


fought with General Anders, takes 
his family to the United States, 
Giotto breaks with artistic tradition 
to begin a new style of painting, 
little Elizabeth Zane risks death to 
save Fort Henry. 

If the pupil takes these stories 
to heart, the result will be better 
citizens—citizens with virtues of 
self-reliance and determination in 
the face of opposition. The book in- 
troduces the child to the great 
world of historic adventure, in 
which daring men and women 
wrought decisions that led to free- 
dom and justice for us. The teacher 
can easily make comparison be- 
tween these events of the past and 
the situation today, when the same 
sort of valor is so desperately 
needed. 

We are glad to say the text is 
not so didactic that it fails to be 
good and literate writing. The edi- 
tors have made some happy selec- 
tions, poems by Monsignor Hugh 
F. Blunt and Hilaire Belloc, for 
example—and stories by Lydia 
Roberts and Ariadne Gilbert. 

Since everything we read teaches 
us something, reading texts should 
teach, besides reading ability, the 
basic virtues needed by Americans. 
The fact that few texts do so, makes 
this one particularly welcome. 

This new edition in the Faith 
and Freedom Series of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship 
bodes well for tomorrow's adult 
Catholics. 


FRANK Monraiss, LL.B., Litt.D. 
Asso. Editor, The Register, and on the 
— of Regis College, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement 


Thanks to the work of the Gilmary 
Society, a continuing supplement to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia may be had by 
our schools and libraries. The seventh 
supplement was published this year. In- 
cluded among its 54 topics are artificial 
insemination, physics, History of the 
Holy Shroud, etc. The 6th supplement 
which appeared last year included among 
its 55 topics the Assumption, missiology, 
and corneal transplantation. 

In keeping with the spirit of the orig- 
inal work these, and all the preceding 
supplements that have been published 
since 1950, range over the entire field 
of knowledge: capitalism, communism, 
contraception, divorce, philosophy, soci- 
ology, sterilization, zionism, and the po- 
litical, social, and religious history of some 
70 countries and territories. 


Janvary 1958 
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mn Ellape, loo ! 


Interest quickens, dull subjects brighten when the new 
Ekotape 270 A-V is used as a teaching tool. This versatile 
tape recorder was designed especially for audio-visual 
education. In music, mathematics, speech, languages — 
wherever it’s used — it speeds response, opens new avenues 
of learning . . . makes teaching more efficient. 


The 270 A-V is the perfect tape recorder.— reproducer for 
classroom use. Specially designed luggage-type case with 
sturdy reinforced corners takes rough handling and comes up 
smiling. Operation is so simple even younger students learn 
to play and record in a few minutes. There are no delicate 
controls or complicated adjustments. 

Delightful high fidelity tone makes listening a 

pleasure. Eight watt power output provides ample volume 

to fill an auditorium. 


More, you'll be pleased to learn that the price of this fine 
recorder is well within the reach of the most modest school 
budget. Write for Bulletin R10F5 or 
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CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


: Give Them a Chance 
’ : , ere 3 ): 


!SPECIAL OFFER! Two-Octave Symphonet; 
{with Music Desk Stand and Five Books at 
| Music . . . $1.50 ($2.65 value) 

; HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 

} 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. E Milwaukee, Wis.! 




































For Those Interested in 
The Catholic Encylopedia 


For over seven years we have been publish- 
ing sections of a loose-leaf Supplement II, 
thus in some measure helping to bring the 
Work up to date. 
















For even a longer period reprints of the ori- 
ginal set have been issued at intervals of a 
year or so. 


Because of the heavy expense involved, the 
printings are limited to a figure for which 
sales can be obtained sufficient to meet the 
printer’s and binder’s bills which call for 
cash payments by the time manufacture is 
completed. 




















A new supply is scheduled for Spring 1958 
Price $149.50. 






Included are seventeen original volumes plus 
eight sections and two binders of Supple- 
ment IT 











THE GILMARY SOCIETY 
A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 












Documentary Films in color 
and black and white 
from 


; AUSTRALIA 
Showing the Australian Scene and 
Australian Way of Life 

Of special interest to teachers of social 


studies, geography, biology and nature 
study 












Several new titles and new 35mm film- 
strips now available 


Write for catalog: 





AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 










Illustrated printed material 
also availatle 


ee , - 
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The NEW - IDEAL - COMPLETE 
Daily Missal to Pray the Mass. 







Cie Tae Ts 
Full-Colored Illustrations 
TMT mee Lr sual 


Priced from 3.75 to $15.00 
WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 





OUTSTANDING 16mm SOUND FILMS! 


A FEW CHOICE TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 
“Little Werld of Don Camillo’ 


“Adventures ef Tom Sawyer’’ 
“The Mozart Story’’ 
“The Secret Conclave’’ [Pope Pius X] 


AND MANY OTHERS! 


Send for complete catalog of 
Catholic and Recreational films. 


WAVERLY FILMS 
5707 SO. CHRISTIANA AVE.—CHICAGO 29, ILL 
—Dependable Service Since 1930— 
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For all Drama Groups. . . 
ONE FAMILY SINGS 


Based on The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers by Maria Augusta Trapp 


An inspiring dramatization of the strug- 


gles 


family . . 
and singing parts. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
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